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THE HOME AMONG THE HILLS. 
BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


IDWAY between these towering hills 
One lonely human dwelling ; 
The circling acres, culture-swept, 
Its little history telling ! 


On eithcy hand the meadow land 
Makes fair the mountain spaces 

With golden reach of buttercups 
And silver drift of daisies. 


Behind, the massive forest wall ; 
Before, the river running ; 

And close about the little cot 
The signs of human cunning: 


The signs so homely and so sweet 
That draw us to each other, 

And make the daily life of man 
Familiar to his brother. 


We know the hand at early morn 
That cottage hearth-fire kindling; 
We watched the dropping of this corn ; 
We wait its purple spindling ! 


A part have we in all the toils 
Of these our mountain neighbors ; 
A portion in the precious gain 
Heaven winnows from their labors. 


We taste their trials, share their feasts, 
And, with a passing wonder, 

We linger even while we go, 
Their choice, their lot to ponder. 


Amid the grandeur and the gloom 
On every hand abiding, 

A flower of human blossoming 
This little home is hiding. 


What tender wind of Providence 
The small seed hither drifted, 
Where yet these shadows vast may fall 
On village spires uplifted ? 


Less awful seem those hills august, 
Less lone the valleys glooming, 
Since in this wilderness the rose 
Of human life is blooming! 








POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITI- 
CAL ISSUES. 


BY LEONARD BACON, 


HAT is the question now at issue between 
the Republican and Democratic parties? Is it 
any question about the extension of slavery? Is it 
whether the Union shall defend itself against revolting 
States? Is it some question about the reconstruction 
of States disorganized and thrown into anarchy? Is it 
whether the recent amendments of the Constitution 
are valid? Is it whether to repudiate the national 
debt, and thereby to make it impossible for the United 
States to borrow money in any future emergency? 
These have been live questions at one time or another 
within the last twenty years; but they are now dead, 
and no party can revive them. The politicians know 
this, though they do their best to seem ignorant of it. 
The people know it, whatever may be their choice be- 
tween one party and another. 

What is it then which keeps the two parties alive?— 
for the parties live on though the old issues are dead. 
Each party has its newspaper organs or advocates, its 
leaders, its ‘‘ rank-and-file,’ its cliques and wire- 
pullers, its ‘‘ enthusiastic’? conventions and platitu- 
dinous platforms, its candidates, and its victories or 
defeats. Apparently each party has vitality enough 
to keep the other alive; but where does the vitality 
come from? If either party were indisputably dead, 
the other would drop into fragments. They live in 
their mutual antagonism; and the only antagonism 
now is, which shall prevail in the elections. 

Do we not see where the vitality of these parties 
comes from? The prizes they contend for are what 
keeps them alive. Seats in Congress and in the State 
Legislatur es—offices great and small—opportunities of 
handling the public money, or of rendering services to 
generous and, grateful corporations—whatever a suc- 
cessful party can give to its adherents when it divides 
the spoils—here is the source of life to the parties as 
they now exist. It is not only the party in power 
which is “held together by the cohesive force of 
public plunder.” The dog that has the bone does not 
fight for it more fiercely than the dog that means to 
have it. Iu the political conflicts of a city, of a State, 





or of the Union, expectation of the “ public plunder” 
may be worth as much, by way of stimulus or “ cor- 
ruption-fund,” to the outs, as it can be to the ins. If 
the party in power works to keep the patronage and 
the offices, the party out of power works with equal 
or greater zeal to get them. The “seven principles” 
once imputed by John Randolph to a party of his 
time—“‘ five loaves and two small fishes’’—are really 
the only principles for which, to-day, either of the two 
parties contends against the other. 

In all the presidential elections since 1860, and gene- 
rally in State elections, the people have hitherto sus- 
tained the Republican party. Why they did so at first 
is well understood, and is matter of history. There 
were certain questions, unspeakably important to the 
Union, which came up, one after another, to be settled, 
and it was for the settlement of those questions in the 
interest of the Union and of liberty that the Repub- 
lican party then existed. But now that those questions 
have been settled, and are universally regarded as be- 
longing to the past—now that they are about as ob- 
solete as the question of the annexation of Texas or 
of the purchase of Louisiana—why is it that the people 
still sustain the same party? Not out of gratitude, 
for, however grateful the republic may be to its great 
men—its heroes of statesmanship or of war—a party is 
only a corporation, at the best, and cannot flourish on 
the merit of what it has done in days gone by. Not 
out of gratitude, then, do the people continue to sus- 
tain the Republican party; nor out of respect for 
what it has done in former years; but simply out of 
fear. Though there are thousands who vote without 
much thinking, it is nevertheless true that, gene- 
rally, the aggregate voting of the people expresses, 
somehow, the aggregate thought of the people; and 
when the voting, year after year, runs in one direc- 
tion, it expresses, on the whole, ‘‘the sober second 
thought of the people.” The elections since 1860 prove 
that the sober second thought of the American people 
repudiates the party which sold itself and its country 
to an aristocracy of slave-breeders and slave-buyers, 
which twisted the national constitution into an instru- 
ment for the nationalization of slavery, and which 
could respond to threatened or attempted secession, 
only by unlimited concession. What keeps the Re- 
publican party in power to-day, is the persistent sur- 
vival of that other party, which professes to be 
identical with the party of Douglas and Breckinridge, 
of Floyd and Tousey; of the Dred Scott decision, of 
Buchanan frightened into imbecility by threats of 
treason, of “ poor Pierce”’ and the border ruffians. The 
people are reasonably afraid of anything which calls 
itself the Democratic party. They know that the only 
question really at issue between the two national 
parties is a question not of principles, but of persons— 
the question, who shall have the power, the offices, the 
patronage, the spending of the public money ; and they 
dare not trust the party which, when it had the 
power, proved itself shamefully unworthy. Malcon- 
tents may cry out as much as they will against the 
administration and the majority in Congress~-they 
may talk till they are weary about ‘‘nepotism” and 
“‘Ceesarism,”’ about venal members of Congress, about 
land-grants to railroad corporations, about back pay 
and all that; but the people will not believe that the 
administration of Buchanan, or of Pierce, was more 
honest or more patriotic, or less mindful of party in- 
terests and behests, than the administration of Grant. 
If we could have, to-day, the personal question be- 
tween Pierce and Grant, or between Buchanan and 
any man whom the Republican party might nominate 
as Grant’s successor, there is no doubt what the voice 
of the people would be. 

It is not strange, then, that among men who remem- 
ber how the Whig party died out and the Republican 
party came and conquered, it seems possible to in- 
stitute a new party which shall come into the place of 
the Democratic, and, by combining all the elements of 
opposition to the party now in power, shall gain pos- 
session of the government, Such an attempt was 
made last year, and was a memorable failure. Those 
who are now making a similar attempt, in Ohio and 
elsewhere, if they are wise men, will inquire how the 
attempt in 1872 happened to turn out so disastrously. 
I have no part in their movement, but I confess that 
I nave some sympathy with them; and therefore I will 
venture to tell them why I think their attempt will 
fail, like the last year’s attempt, and will deserve to fail. 

We can all remember the material facts of that 
“ serio-comico-ludicro-tragico”’ story last year, There 





was an intelligent and wide-spread dislike of the 
methods of taxation employed by the National Gov- 
ernment, and it was beginning to utter itself in a de- 
mand for ‘revenue reform.’”’ Thoughtful men and 
practical men—scholars who had studied the science 
of political economy with the illustrations which it 
draws from history, and business men whose experi- 
ence had taught them the bearing of unwise taxation 
on productive industry—were conviuced that the con- 
stitutional power of the National Government to raise 
revenue by duties on imports and by excise on home 
products had been misdirected, and that the entire 
system of national taxation ought to be revised in the 
interest of liberty to all sorts of legitimate industry. 
A meeting was called for consultation among the 
friends of revenue reform, with reference to ulterior 
political action. None but friends of the proposed re- 
form were invited to that meeting—none were admit- 
ted to seats in it without first subscribing a formula 
designed to exclude the partisans of what is known 
as the protective system. Yet that convention was 
‘*captured’”’ by the politicians. Men who, if they ever 
had faith enough to believe in anything, were believing 
partisans of the protective system, subscribed the 
formula which was framed for the purpose of exclud- 
ing them. Then, having got the control of the move- 
ment, they proceeded to nominate Horace Greeley as 
the convention’s candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. If a number of men holding the opin- 
ions of the late Theodore Parker should subscribe the 
doctrinal and liturgical formularies of the Episcopal 
Church, in order to obtain control of a diocesan con- 
vention, and should proceed to elect the editor of the 
Toledo Index to be bishop of the diocese, their achieve- 
ment would hardly be more dishonest or dishonorable 
than that achievement of the protectionist politicians 
who “captured” a convention called in the interest 
of “revenue reform.” Can anybody who believes in 
God’s moral government, or even anybody who recog- 
nizes what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘a stream of 
tendency ”’ in the moral universe, wonder at the fail- 
ure of a movement thus inaugurated? Of course, the 
Liberal Republican party having been instituted in 
such a fashion, and having been supplied with candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, must 
have its platform and, in that platform “revenue re- 
form’”’ (being a subject on which there are opposite 
Opinions) must be slurred over in unmeaning phrases, 
or generously remitted to the people in the Congres- 
sional districts. The new party was to have really no 


‘other bond of union than the hope of dividing the 


spoils; and the question on which the people were to 
give judgment was little else than whether a certain 
set of discontented politicians, with Greeley for their 
candidate, would serve the country more wisely and 
skilfully, and with more of disinterested fidelity, than 
another set of more contented politicians with Grant 
for their candidate. The result was very much what 
might have been expected by anybody save a prac- 
ticed politician. 

My advice, then (‘advice gratis’’), to the gentlemen 
who are planning to make a new party is this: First 
tind out what great question of public policy is likely 
to divide public opinion. Next, find out, if you can, 
the right side of that question. Then take your stand 
manfully on that side of that question, and let your 
party consist of those whom you can find to stand 
with you. Do not make your party first and then in- 
vent an issue; but remember that ONLY A NEW ISSUE, 
AND A LIVE ONE, CAN MAKE A NEW PARTY. 





THE CONCEITS OF CONV ALESCENCE, 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 





“TT is harder to get up than it is to get down. 
What a tendency there is to stay in bed after we 
once get there! How manifold the efforts, how dis- 
heartening the weakness which attends our first efforts 
to get upon our feet again. I know all about it, for I 
have just tried it, and I think itis far more trying, to 
convalesce gracefully, than it is to be sick gracefully. 
As long as I was actively sick I just lay still—the 
patient prisoner of pain. The whole day succeeding 
that sharp struggle of an hour, during which I was 
dragged very close to the edge of that river over which 
there is no re-ferriage, was one of intense thankfulness 
tome. I had fought the battle and had conquered, 
It was pure joy just not to suffer any active pain. 
What were a few wandering darts—a soreness that for- 
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bade-me to move a muscle—to the hell of torture in 
which my whole physical being had been previous!y 
seethed? It was blissful to be so weak, that I simp!y 
existed. I liked to think that the sun was shining just 
outside the closed blind, though my eyes were tco 
weak to bear it. I liked to think that the world wie 
just-bursting into the bloom of June, and that thers. 
were half-blown buds of bright red upon the rose-| 
bushes. I could almost smell the clover in meadows #! 
hundred miles away; and see the daisies tremble in the 
wind; and when I opened my eyes once, languid!y’, 
as the breeze brought a sudden waft of real perfume 
across my face, I discovered the germ of all these out- 
of-town fancies in a single spray of the Valley Lily 
set carefully apart in a tiny vase upon the windo+ 
ledge. 1 kept my eyes open for a little while, lazil: 
noting each article of furniture in the room. Every-~ 


thing looked as refreshingly new to me as if I had beex | 


away for a month and had just come back. And thé 
kind faces that looked in from time to time alse 
looked new—transfigured by that same kindness, may. 
be. It was just asif I had come from a lomg journey 
and was being welcomed back. Then I remembered 
that for a time there had been some question as tv 
whether I would not go on a long journey, and never 
come back again. ‘It is sweet to live,’ I thought; ang 
with that thought my eyes closed of themselves, and } 
slept long and soundly. 

And I maintain that when you have just escaped 
from the clutches of pain, it is not very hard to lic 
still and be waited on. Everybody wants to do some- 
thing for you. That is nice. You only have to lie 
still, sleep all you can, and submit to be daintily fed 
and taken care of, with no thought for thefuture. But 
just wait till you make an effort to burst the bonds of 
invalidism and to prove that you are worthy to be 
promoted to the grade of convalescent! Wait till you 
begin to try to think and do for yourself! Straight- 
way, the saint becomes a sinner. You were a very 
meck-looking martyr, lying among the pillows in all 
the state of soft white muslin; with pale, folded hands 
and serene face. But now you have got to try to get 
up. When you first try you think you never sha!i— 
and then you don’t know where anything is—it is al- 
ways so when other hands than the owner’s have much 
to do with hair brushes, slippers, towels and clean 
linen. To other eyes things may seem in their places, 
but you know that there is n’t a single article where 
you have been accustomed to lay your hand on it. 
Your lately serene visage is drawn and fretful. ‘This 
coming back to the world is through a way fui! of 
prickles. The rose of returning health is set about 
with thorns, and they sting you—in short you find it is 
much harder to get well than it is to be sick! 

You are tired before you have done more than sit 
up. How disgusted you feel with clothing! You don’t 
want to see your own sallow, sunken visage in the 
glass. It is a trial to get your hair into respectable 
condition. You are glad enough to creep into the first 
oose garment that is suggested; and then, thoroughly 
vanquished, you allow yourself to be led to the sofa 
and comfortably tucked up there. Ah, me! This is 
the end of all your vaunted independence! And 
did n’t you say, the first thing in the morning, “ Oh, I 
feel quite well and strong now. I shall be glad *o get 
up!” And then the first getting down stairs to your 
meals! How uncomfortably shaky your knees are! 
Then you want everything that you are forbid:ien to 
eat, and care for nothing that you are allowed t» have. 
You say: ‘ Now, I will do this, or I will do that ;”’ but 
somehow, this or that, does not get done. There isan 
ineffectual effort and then a retreat to the sofa. 
Trembling hands and a dizzy head are sad obstacles in 
the way of anything practical. In the end you begin 
to fume and fret over your inability todo anything. 
I did when I found that I could n’t sit up without 
having headache or backache. I got laughed at for it. 
“T am glad to hear you complaining,” said « friend. 
“Tt isalways a good sign; make all the noise you can.” 
For my part, when I had lain around the house for a 
few days, humoring myself, and hoping always to “ be 
better to-morrow,” I became desperate. I did not 
want to be taken care of any more—not to ve taken 
out to drive, or taken down to dinner, or tucked up 
on the lounge. [ hated myself for not being able to do 
without these services, yet I could uot break the bonds 
that bound me. One morning I got up and said, ** No- 
body shall do n thing for me to-day. I am not sick 
now; Lam only weak and purposeless. I’ve got to ex- 
ert my own will, and, until I do, I shall not get any 
stronger. So, in feebleness and in faintness, I dressed 
myself and went out alone. The very effor! at inde- 
pendence helped me. There was no arm to lean on, so 
I had to brace myself up. I took the first street car 
that came along, and went as far as it went. Pretty 
soon I began to feel interested in watching what was 
going on around me. All was so new, ster a long 
isolation in quiet, darkened rooms. It was a bright 
warm morning, and the car went through ‘« beautiful 
suburban neighborhood. I quite forgot that there 
was anything the matter with me in loéking at the 
green waves of verdure in the distance. There were 
clumps of trees and fields white with daisies, and 
lovely garden plots before lovely rustic homes. Surely 
this was better than lying on a sofa in 2 dark room 
fretful and useless, fit only to nurse my pains. 

I came back so weary that I could haidiy walk the 
few steps from the car to the door; but also re- 
freshed and with a better noonday appetite than I had 
felt since getting up. 


It was done. - By one decided effort I had regained 

an independent indviduality. Days of weakness must 
still follow; but I had proved that I was able to “ gang 
my ain gait.’?’ Assoon as you are able to do that you 
get well rapidly. 
* Sickness is a virtual surrender of individuality; but 
what a beautiful instinctive trait of human nature it 
is, which causes the strong and the well to give way 
to every whim of the invalid, who has no longer any 
power to enforee a preference, but whose will—if he 
have aby—is regarded a hundred fold more, now that 
he is helpless, than it was when he had strength to 
command! . We all try to find out what a sick persou 
wants, though we may be supremely indifferent to his 
wishes in health. He abdicates, virtually; but we in- 
sist on keeping him in power, of our own good wills! 


A 
—— 





SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ECAUSE in a day of my days to come 
There waiteth a grief to be, 
Shall my heart grow faint, and my lips be dumb, 
In this day that is bright for me? 


Because of a subtle sense of pain, 
Like a pulse-beat threaded through 

The bliss of my thought, shall TI dare refrain 
From delight in the pure and true? 


In the harvest-fields shall I cease to gl-an 
Since the bloom of the spring has fled ? 

Shall I veil mine eyes to the noon-day sheen, 
Since the dew of the morn hath sped? 


Nay, phantom ill with the warning hand, 
Nay, ghosts of the weary past: 

Serene asin armor of faith I stand, 
Ye may not hold me fast. 





Your shadows across my sun may fall, 
But as bright the sun shall shine; 

For I walk in a light ye cannot pall, 
The light of the King divine. 


And whatever He sends from day to day, 
I am sure that His name is Love; 

And He never will let me lose my way 
To my rest in His home above. 








THE OLD CATHOLICS. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


WAS so fortunate, on the last Sunday of June, 
as to have the opportunity to join in the worship 
of the Old Catholics 4t Munich, which may be, I sup- 
pose, accounted for the present as the center of the 
interesting religious movement which takes the name 
of “ Alt Katholik,” or ‘Old Catholic.” At this service 
the distinguished Professor Friedrich was present, who 
is, more even than his colleague, Professor Dillinger, 
the organizer or moving-power in the Old Catholic 
movement. The whole service, as an illustration or 
sign of the times, was in the highest degree interest- 
ing. 

The cabman, whom we invited to take us to the 
church at the early hour of nine, informed us that it 
was a little church, quite out of town, with no pictures 
of consequence, and no music of importance, and that 
travelers of intelligence would find little to interest 
them there. Being pressed, however, he admitted that 
he had taken a good many people there, from Sunday 
to Sunday; he knew it was a place where, for some 
reason, people had lately chosen to go, and he seemed 
to wonder why, in view of the fact that the Frauen 
Kirche and the King’s Chapel are the usual places, 
shall I say of fashionable resort among the Munich 
church-goers? It was quite clear that he had no no- 
tion of schism, or other attraction about this suburban 
church. It was only one of the droll whims which 
people take about church-going, which, for his part, 
he would check, if he could, seeing he had to carry 
people further for the stipulated fare for one course. 

He did not dissuade us, however, and we crossed the 
Iser (‘rolling rapidly ” as it did in the winter of 1801), 
passed the stately new Technological School, and, I 
should think, a mile and a quarter from the palace at 
Munich, quite in a garden in the suburbs, in what is 
called, I believe, the New City, we came on this quaint 
little old Church of St. Nicolas, which has been appro- 
priated to the use of the “Old Catholics.” A little 
side chapel was crowded with worshipers, mostly on 
their knees. Here we found things so precisely re- 
sembling the arrangements of any small Roman Cath- 
olic church—a body of people reading different pray- 
ers from different prayer-books, out of sight of the 
central altar—that we feared, for a moment, that we 
had made some mistake, and that we had only found 
the inexpressive service of the ordinary Roman ritual. 

But by persevering, and going round to the nave of 
the little church, we found, still a crowd, but an intel- 
ligible service, differing, indeed, by the whole sky, 
from that of the Church of Rome, yet with every 
effort to preserve the external aspects of resemblance. 
As we pressed into the throng in the nave the first 
thing I noticed was the sound of one clear voice in the 
gallery above me, singing, in the German language, a 
simple hymn of devotion, of which each word was dis- 
tinctly intelligible, and which was, so to speak, the 
key-note of the worship. Before me, kneeling at the 
altar, was the priest, clad in the yellow robe, with a 
golden cross embroidered on the back, so familiar to 
those who visit Roman Catholic churches. While the 
singer sang, the priest’s devotions were silent. There 





was not ,that cross-purpose, therefore, which to a 








Protestant seems blasphemy, of two audible. prayers,. 
expressing different ms, cat together, which 
constantly makes of the ived ritual of the- 


When the hymn ended, with the tinkling of a bell 
the priest took the cup and the wafer from the SaNnce - 
tuary, turned, and elevated them before the people, as - 
in the usual service. Indeed, I do not know one detail 
of the usual service which was omitted, excepting tae. 
use of incense, and the use of audible Latin prayer a 
the same time with the singing of the hymn. When 
the serviee required the prayers of the priest, the book 
was arranged for him by the acolyte, as in the ordi-- 
nary service; the priest knelt, and raised his hand as if” 
to indicate that he engaged in prayer, and he read the- 
prayer inaudibly. The congregation, as always in the 
Catholie service, read their prayers inaudibly, in their 
several service books, of whatever name or language. 
Again, the clear voice of the chorister, or singer, (for 
there was no choir) struck in in a simple German 
hymn. When the priest addressed the people, it was 
in the received Latin address, as “ Sit Dominus Vobis,”’ 
and their reply was the familiar reply, “‘ Et cum Spiritu 
tuo.” They repeated the Creed in the German lan- 
guage, but the Lord’s Prayer, I think, in Latin. But 
this was the sum of their union in the service. 

Although we had gone at the hour directed in the 
public announcement of “ Mass,’’ it proved that, be- 
fore the Mass, there had been a prelection, which we 
should calla sermon. This, as I learned from a friend, 
had been an earnest appeal to the people on the text, 
“The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are 
few.’’ The preacher, a young man, declared that there 
was a general determination through the world to 
know the truth in matters of religion, and urged the 
necessity of loyal and united exertion to meet this de- 
mand. The sermon showed entire confidence on his 
part that the movement which engaged him and his 
friends and the congregation around him would carry 
with it the intelligence and the popular support of 
Germany. 

So close was the resemblance of the whole service im 
method to that of the usual service of the Mass, that I 
can readily believe that many a Protestant, not well 
acquainted with that service, should observe no dis- 
tinction between the one and the other. The distinc- 
tion was radical, however, and clearly made. It was 
in the subordination of the place of the priest, and the 
substantial recognition that he was as one of the con- 
gregation—that their rights in the service were the 
same as his. I best explain the impression which I re~ 
ceived in the service if I say that I felt myself trans- 
planted to the earlier days of Cranmer or Latimer, 
when the English Church was yet trying, in the midst 
of substantial independence, to maintain substantial 
uniformity with the worship of the Catholic world. 

The whole service was, in a remarkable degree, seri- 
ous and devout. 

As we walked home through the pretty gardens 
which surround the little church I had the oppor- 
tunity of some cenversation with gentlemen who had 
been conducting the service. Irelieved my mind at 
once from one doubt which had oppressed it from the 
first. The aspect of the worshipers around me had 
been so precisely like that of the worshipers I meet in 
the other Catholic churches of Germany, their reverent 
use of their old time-worn prayer-books so precisely 
the same, that I had taken the notion that this might 
be some rural congregation which did not know that 
it was assisting in heresy—“‘a new fashion introduced 
at Court, perhaps,” and nothing more. But my friends 
laughed this theory to scorn. All the two or three 
hundred people assembled there had come simply to 
join in a service which their consciences demanded. 
The large proportion of resolute men in the congrega- 
tion was in itself an illustration of this truth, when 
compared with the absence of such an element which 
challenges attention in the churches of the Established 
Communion. 

It appears that the Government gave the use of this 
church for the new movement. It seemed to be taken 
rather as matter of course, that if any respectable 
body of people wanted to worship, the Government 
must provide quarters. I asked, why not in the city 
itself,—why send all the congregation out into the 
country? ‘Oh, they have no church in the city not 
pre-occupied,” was the answer, and the gentleman 
with whom I spoke would not accept the pleasant Sun- 
day walk which we were taking as being any piece ef 
martyrdom,-or the necessity for it as any insult to the 
infant communion. I-think he really felt that the 
Bavarian Government wanted to deal even-handed 
justice to the two parties. It has maintained Ddllin- 
ger and Friedrich as professors in the University, and 
it is understood that they are to lecture in the next 
Jemerta. 

I asked, Protestant fashion, whether in the enlarge- 
ment of their activity they would use any lay preach- 
ers. My only thought was, that with their present 
difficulties as to ordination, they might be forced to 
what seems to us an arrangement so simple. But the 
gentleman with ‘whom I spoke rejected, almost with 
scorn, any such suggestions. It was his mood evident- 
ly, and I think he spoke for the body, that they shoul@ 
maintain to the full all the honors, even to punctilio, of 
the Catholic Church of history. They have no preach- 
ers who are not ordained,—nor does any one but am 
ordained priest officiate in their service. 

They have frequent meetings at Munich, not of 2 
devotional character, but for conference on the issues 
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Ybefore them. At one of these meetings, the evening 
‘before the service I have described, questions were 
-frankly put regarding the necessity of celibacy among 
the priests, and with regard to the use of both bread 
-and wine in communion by the people. To both ques- 
tions answers equally frank were made by gentlemen 
who may be called leadersin themovement. If I have 
-been rightly informed, these answers denied the au- 
thority, in both matters, of the current Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, and gave historical illustrations of the 
weakness of its tenure. But I was not myself present 
-at this meeting, and I speak with some besitation on 
‘these points. 

Just at this time the delegates of the Old Catholic 
Church united in the choice of Bishop Reinkens, of 
Breslau, as the first bishop in their new-formed organi- 
gation. The venerable Archbishop Van Loos, of the 
Jansenist Church at Utrecht, had signified a willing- 
ness to ordain Bishop Reinkens, and thus would be 
bridged the difficulty of a transmitted Episcopate, so 
delicate a matter with those who believe that the Word 
ofGod is thusbound. Atthis very juncture, by one of 
the extraordinary coincidences which mix themselves 
jin such things, Archbishop Van Loos died. The suf- 
fragan Jansenist See of Harlem is, I believe, vacant. 
“There is left, therefore, but one Jansenist bishop, the 
bishop of Deventer, to maintain the thread of succes- 
‘sion through channels acknowledged as Catholic but 
not Roman. The church authorities, I believe, agree 
‘that one bishop’s ordination is sufficient for the trans- 
mission of Episcopal grace; but for greater caution, 
‘custom has required ordination by the hands of three. 
‘The American episcopate, for instance, was transferred 
‘to three prelates before the American Episcopal Church 
felt herself in working order. Bishop Reinkens will 
probably accept the ordination of the Bishop of Har- 
lem. There is many a prelate in the English Church, 
sand I think in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America, who would gladly assist in his consecration. 
But I doubt if their services will be asked for, or if 
they would be accepted. Bishop Colenso would, un- 
‘doubtedly, be ready to “lend a hand.” 

I cannot but express my surprise that in America 
—where are so many gentlemen who were ordained as 
‘priests of the Roman Church, but have left her ser- 
vice, and so many laymen who were baptized in her 
‘<communien, but have become dissatisfied with her 
‘Offices,—priests and laymen who seem still to believe 
that a true Catholic Church, with all her hold on the 
‘Sympathy of the united world, is possible, no move- 
anent has been made, especially in the larger cities, 
to form communions of the Old Catholic Church in 
‘direct support of those extending their worship in 
‘Germany. 








TESTIMONIES FROM EGYPT. 
BY F. W. OSBORN. 


T the annual meeting of the American Phil- 

ological Association, which recently convened at 
‘Easton, a paper was read by Professor Brigham, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., entitled “‘ The Great Harris Papy- 
rus.” Thisinteresting Egyptian manuscript was found 
‘by the Arabs, in 1855, in the rear of the temple of Medee- 
net Habu, near Thebes. An English gentleman, M. A. 
‘C. Harris, subsequently purchased it, and from him it 
‘has been named. A translation having been recently 
made by a German scholar, the contents of the MS. 
can now be accurately stated. It gives a concise ac- 
‘count of the reign of Rameses III., and contains his 
jast address te his people. The last five parts describe 
‘the condition of the land when Rameses came to the 
throne, the attempt of foreign intruders to overturn 
the national religion, the colonization of Arabia, and 
‘his public works. The MS. closes with the appoint- 
‘ment of his son as his successor. 

Another still more interesting relic of Egyptian an- 
tiquity was exhibited to the members of the Associa- 
‘tion by Dr. Cattell, President of Lafayette College. It 
consisted of an ancient Papyrus scroll, found upon the 
‘body of a mummy in one of the rock tombs at: Thebes. 
It was obtained by Mr. George Stone, of Roxbury, 
Mass., while traveling in Egypt, and was presented to 
‘Lafayette College by Hon. John W. Garrett, of Balti- 
‘more. This MS. is nearly five feet long and ten inches 
‘wide, and contains an inscription in the hieratic char- 
acter in a remarkably fine state of preservation. The 
following brief summary is compiled from a-published 
description of this valuable document. In the first of 
the five columns into which the inscription is divided 
there is a representation of Osiris and the soul of the 
deceased standing before him; on the last column the 
usual judgment of the dead is depicted. Opposite 
Osiris appears the likeness of the four seasons, or Hors 
of the year, placed upon the hiereglyphic figure Egypt, 
and also Cerberus upon a temple expressing the word 
“religion,” in order to testify to the piety of the man. 
Behind him his good and evil deeds are being balanced 
in a pair of scales. The result is recorded by one of 
the Egyptian gods standing on the other side of the 
judgment hall, while the individual himself is await- 
ing the announcement with evident anxiety. From a 
seal found in the same tomb and belonging to the de- 
ceased, it is discovered that the former owner was once 
in the service of the king, Shishak, the first of the XXII. 
Dynasty. The Egyptian monuments mention two dif- 
ferent kings called Shishak, the younger of whom took 
Jerusalem in the fifth year of Rehoboam (1 Kings xi. 49) 
—that is, 945 B.c. As then, according to Manetho, Shi- 


thak I, reigned 124 years before Shishak I, the de- 1 








ceased. being decorated like Joseph with the seal of his 
king, Shishak I. must have lived about 1050 B.6., and 
consequently must have bcen a contemporary of the 
kings Saul and David. 

Several copies of this inscription were sent by Mr. 
Stone to scholars in New York, “whe attempted a 
translation but failed,” probably because they were 
acquainted only with the system of Champollion, ac- 
cording to which no translation of hieroglyphic or 
hieratic text has yet been made. A translation of the 
first chapter has, however, been made by Professor G. 
Seyffarth, of St. Louis, Mo., a well-known Egyptolo- 
gist. Above the head of Osiris is the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘* This is the likeness of Osiris, the powerful, the 
prince of the fullness of the earth in both the worlds, 
the mighty godhead, the ruler of the.work of both the 
worlds.” The second column of the Papyrus contains 
the introduction and beginning of the sacred book 
written in the hieratic character, which runs as fol- 
lows: “The Book of Hymns for singing the glories of 
him who made the Isis (the earth), the glories of that 
invisible being who made Osiris (the sun), the origina- 
tor of the life of his race, the originator of the life of 
his nation, and the originator of the circle of the solar 
year with its seasons. . . . Praise, praise, praise 
him who built this powerful, eminent creature, this 
cutting sword, for prudence thine; who also raised 
myself, who made the men, the powerful, the lords of 
future eternity; who made that man of God: (praise 
him) the creator of both worlds, who is living in the 
odorous regions in the garden of lilies.” 

One striking feature of this inscription is the deep 
tone of reverence that pervades it. It is the evident 
production of a mind that was imbued with sentiments 
of profound worship toward the “Invisible Being,” 
the “ Originator,” whoever that may have been. There 
also seems to be quite an obvious recognition of a 
Providence that raises up powerful men to become 
“cutting swords.”’ It might be an interesting subject 
for investigation to ascertain from existing documents 
how far the Jewish system of faith in respect to crea- 
tion and providence may have modified at this time 
the earlier and cruder ideas of the Egyptian theology. 
In these modern times, when the scientific world seems 
to be making such desperate efforts to banish the ideas 
of direct creation and providence from the world, it is 
refreshing to find an Egyptian prince who was not 
ashamed 3,000 years ago to proclaim his belief in these 
truths in a public document. 








A VISIT TO BJORNSON. 
(Translated by JACoB L. MAYER from Goldsmith’s Scandinavian 
. Review.) 
OR some time past it has been rumored in 
Christiana that Bjirnson, Norway’s most popular 
poet and novelist, intended to leave his fatherland, 
and seek a new home in the United States. But au- 
thentic information in regard to the matter could not 
be obtained, and lately those who considered them- 
selves best informed said that the rumor was ground- 
less. A conyersation which -the writer had, on the 
seventeenth of May, with Bjirnson, at his idyllic home 
in Swantwyk, proves that the contrary is true, and 
that the land of the snow-capped mountains will soon 
lose its most gifted son forever. 

It was on the sixteenth of May, at the opening of the 
Storthing, when Dr. Ahrenson, an author and poli- 
tician, said to me, ‘‘Have you seen Bjirnson? I be- 
lieve he is in town.” 

What news could be more welcome to me? I went to 
his hotel, but found that he had gone home some hours 
before. Swantwyk, where Bjérnson is pastor, is only 
eight miles from Trondjhern, and having nothing in 
particular to do, I thought I could not pass time better 
than by riding out there and having a talk with the poet. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon when my carriage 
halted at the parsonage. It is a low, one-story frame 
house, at least a hundred years old. With its gabled 
roof, its little round windows, and its peculiar, ivy- 
covered facade, BjJrnson’s house is one of those 
houses which, once seen, are never forgotten. No 
wonder that people living in such houses have poetic 
inspiration. Andersen told me, one day, that the old 
house in Odense, where he was born, gave him some of 
his happiest thoughts. 

The May evening was fragrant and beautiful. Deep 
silence reigned in the old village. The peasants were 
at work yet in the fields. Only a few chubby-cheeked 
children played on the unpaved streets. I alighted, 
and walked through the open door. A rather prepos- 
sessing, rosy-cheeked blonge woman, evidently about 
thirty-five years old, received me. 

“Ts the pastor at home?” I asked. 

“My husband is in the garden.” 

She was the poet’s wife, then, to whom I spoke. I 
followed her through the house, into the yard, and 
to the garden-gate. 

‘“ Father!’’ she cried, in a sonorous voice. A mo- 
ment afterwards Bjirnson’s tall figure was seen be- 
hind a bush. He was in shirt-sleeves, and in his hand 
he held a sprinkling-pot. I had not seen him before in 
seven years. He seemed to have grown much older, 
and the handsome, manly face looked care-worn. He 
recognized me at once, and shaking hands, welcomed 
me, in the cordial manner of his countrymen. 

“And you want to forsake us?” asked I, after the 
usual greetings were exchanged. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, drawing up his massive brow. 
“T ll have to.” ; 


His wife, who stood near us, nodded her head, while 
a shadow passed over her pretty, sunny face. We went 
into the Visiting-room—a plainly furnished chamber. 
We sat down, and Frau Bjirnson brought coffee, and, 
as we sipped the aromatic beverage, I heard from the 
poet’s lips his sad story. 

It was the old story of literary genius ill-rewarded. 
What a shame for Norway, that its most popular nov- 
elist, its most charming poet, its greatest author—is so 
poor that his income is not sufficient to cover his mod- 
erate expenses. 

* You see,” saifl Bjjrnson, “for ten years I have 
worked hard. My pastorate only brings me in two 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum. For my books 
I have hardly received anything. My son Olaf should 
have gone to thelyceum. I could not afford it. Why 
should I remain in Norway? I have heard that my 
books are weil received in America. For the last two 
years I have studied English, and can now write this 
language quite fluently. The Norwegians in America 
are coming to the front. Why should it not go well 
with me there? If Ido not succeed asan author, I have 
strong arms te work with.”’ 

And uow his wife joined in the conversation. She 
said that she was afraid of the long sea-voyage; but her 
husband had felt unhappy in Swantwyk for some years, 
and dreamed night and day of the New World. 

“Have you received any propositions from persons 
living in America?’ I asked. 

“None af all,’”? BjUrnson replied; “next October I 
shall, at my own risk, go to New York. If I find any- 
thing to do there, I shall remain in the city. If not, I’ 
go to the Northwest, and become a farmer.” 

I endeavored to make some objections to this plan. 

““Why have you not applied to the Royal Govern- 
ment for an increase of salary?’’ Bjjrnson smiled bit- 
terly. 

“T did it more than once, and hardly received an an- 
swer. You know the Government at Stockholm does n’t 
bother itself about Norway, and, to tell the truth, I 
believe it hates Norwegian literature.”’ 

With a heavy heart I said farewell to Bjirnson and 
his wife. We cannot blame the poet for leaving his 
fatherland—we can only blame ourselves. 








A SOLDIER IN WANT. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 
T is a long time since I appealed to the sympa- 
thies of your many readers, as in ordinary cases 
where only limited and temporary relief is needed, I 
haye resorted to my own purse, until I have reached 
the bottom of it just as there is presented to me a sad 
case of suffering and want. 

It is that of a German soldier, who was in, I think, 
the Seventh N. Y. German Regiment, under Col. Jack, 
in Gen. Hancock’s corps. He was wounded terribly at 
the second battle of Fredericksburg. His left arm at 
the elbow was shattered, and its appearance is such 
that I do not see how he manages to use his arm at all. 
His wounds on the lower limbs were of such a character 
that they and the feet are both so swollen that he can- 
not wear shoes, while the injuries in his face have 
disfigured him horribly, many of the bones coming 
out. Some months sirce a cancerous affection devecl- 
oped on the upper part of the right side of his face, 
which makes his case offensive, and is a source of great 
suffering. He is a shoemaker, and in this battered 
condition he does what he can to aid his wife in ob- 
taining food and to pay their rent. A friend furnishes 
him with the little work he can do, and his wife 
washes for some families, their little girl nine years old 
carrying their baby twice in the day to the mother 
that it may be nursed. The father needs nourishing 
food, which they frequently find it impossible to secure 
for the want of means. He manifests a resigned, un- 
complaining spirit, and hopes that ere long he may be 
permitted‘to die, for which he expresses hope he is pre- 
pared. This is the simple story; and if any remit- 
tances are made to you, or sent to my address, I will 
endeavor to see the needs of this poor soldier and his 
family supplied; or if any persons wish to visit them, 
I will furnish their address. Should more be con- 
tributed than is needed for this case, there are others 
most worthy and suffering (that I will not ask space to 
describe tn the Christian Union) to whom the surplus 
shall be appropriated. Faithfully yours, 


S. B. HALLIDAY. 
69 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 











>-Mr. Wm. Cronan, of Milford, Mass., under- 
took to fight the battle of the Crispins with Mr. Samuel 
Walker, a leading boot manufacturer of that place. 
The Crispins insisted that Mr. Walker should not be , 
allowed to teach the business of “treeing” to raw 
hands in his factory. All Crispinism combined to break 
down Mr. Walker; and the way taken to do it, was, 
in getting all the boot bottomers to join the order and 
thus prevent him from manufacturing boots. Mr. 
Cronan was the agent select@d by them to bring about 
this result, having been promised by all the lodges of the 
order that they would support him in all that heshoyjd 
do. Mr. Walker sued Mr. Cronan for interfering with 
and injuring his business. The case was heard by the 
highest tribunal of the Commonwealth, and the result 
was, that judgment went against Mr. Cronan for the 
sum of $10,000 daniages ; and he, in this his hour of great- 
est need, was deserted by all those who had so gallantly 
patted him upon his back and urged him 6n to 





conflict, : | 


‘ 
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PASSED AWAY. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


|. ONG weeks since to the heavenly life 
His soul was lifted, yet the pain 
Is none the fainter, and the strife 
Still riots in my heart and brain 
Of those hushed words, that fall to-day 
As first they fell—“ just passed away!’ 


Just passed away—and not a voice 
Of welcome from his lips for me, 
Who came all eager to rejoice 
In words of greeting full and free. 
Not thus his wont to turn away— 
*Twas God’s inexplicable Nay! 


And I who reverently looked up 
Must higher look to reach him now— 
(Yet centred in a rapturous group 
With shining aureole round his brow, 
I wonder if the rays appear 
More pure than shone about him here?) 


Must higher look—and yet so high 

He always seemed above my reach, 
That I in vain essayed to try 

The defter magic of his speech, 
So charged with wisdom deep and mild; 
I could but listen as 4 child !- 


*T was only through my heart I knew 
The “ equal touch” of friendly hand, 
As o’er his way I sometimes threw 
A grace that springs at love’s command; 
Such need is past! I bring instead 
Only my reverence for the dead. 


Reverence for gentle lore, so rare 
It never left a heedless flaw 
Flecking the vase he wrought with care 
To hold the draught he loved to draw; 
Reverence for steadfast love of right 
That kept his every record bright. 


Reverence for purity of thought, 
Which men upon his brow could trace 

As though an angel’s hand had wrought 
To carve what care could not efface, 

Nor pain had power to wear away, 

Nor time could threaten with decay. 


Aye—and for courtesy that bent 
In simple-great humility 
To honor with a deep intent 
Whate’er God honors with degree 
Of worth, of talent, or of blood, 
So it but swells the common good. 


And reverence for his memory 

Is something left he still may prize, 
As, raised above earth’s ministry, 

He looks below with tender eyes— 
Eyes scarcely tenderer or more true 
Than when their gentle charm we knew. 


Ah, weary weeks! Methinks as well 
Ye might be years—for this I know, 
That time will deepen, not dispel, 
The clouds that now are hanging low 
Above some hearts, made sad and gray, 
*Reft of the sweet light passed away. 


Snes 








BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 





CHAPTER XI. 
uP THE GRADE. 


HE impromptu concert was over, and Gentle- 
man Andy, with a sigh, tenderly replaced his 
violin in its case. With it he laid away a certain air of 
refinement that had crept over him in the rapture of 
his musical soliloquy. With the manner of one at the 
burial of a friend, he deposited the beloved compan- 
ion in a chest, whence he had taken it, then turned 
wearily back to life, and wassomebody else. Thecom- 
pany in the sitting-room began to scatter. Some of 
the teamsters went out to camp on the ground under 
their wagons; some of the miners started to walk 
back to their lonely cabins up the cafion; one or two 
men brought up their horses, tightened their broad 
* cinches,”* and with jingling of Spanish spurs 
mounted for a night journey, less dusty and oppressive 
than travel by day. Miss Campbell vanished to her 
own apartment, with a good-night to Philip, too cor- 
dial for mere acquaintanceship, yet not so impressive } 
as a friend’s farewell. The others got no good-night 
from her at all, but it was their own fault; they were 
not paying attention, except Stephen’ Moore, whom 
she accidentally overlooked, but who noticed her part- 
ing from the young fellow bound for Goldopolis in the 
coach. It puzzled him. ‘ Katedon’t treat people that 
. way, first go off,” said he to himself. ‘ That ’s queer, 
now; 2 little too kind and not kind enough. Bids him 
good-by as if she ’d known him for years, and yet as 
cheerful and jolly as if he was coming back to- 
morrow!”’ 

Stephen had hit the exact truth. She had known 
him for years, and he was coming ba»k to-morrow. 
The reader will easil¥ understand, after the revela- 
tions of preceding chapters, how the Russells, who had 
been reckoned for many years citizens of Bayport, 
should have been better known by name and general 
rumor to Kate than the Cumpbells, who had come like 
a comet and gone out in sudden eclipse, were known 
to Philip. He was away at school and college during 
the period of their residence near his father’s house; 





* Mexican saddle-girths, formed of loose parallel strands of 
cord or leathea, 





ut the youthful gossips of the place had told enough 

f,his good looks and cleverness to give Miss Campbell 
a pretty clear notion of him. Once she had seen him; 
and though he had forgotten it, she had not. It was 
not a specially memorable meeting. As she and her 
father were leaving Bayport for one of their summer 
trips, Philip came striding up the street, eager to 
reach home, where he was going to spend his vaca- 
tion. This purpose had been enough to give him what 
he seemed to lack now, an air of joyous triumph, a 
forward look. She had known it must be young Rus- 
sell, and had thought him handsomer than the girls 
had said he was. When they met at the Home Station 


after several years, the change in each had been suffi- | 


cient to prevent recognition, even between acquaint- 
ances. But she had found him out during their con- 
versation; and the meeting had given her strange 
thrills of pleasure-pain. The sight of him brought 
back all the dreams, and with them the sad waking 
from dreams, of her ardent youth. He seemed the 
splendid incarnation of the life she had once joyously 
begun, and from which she had been torn away under 
mysterious and inexplicable circumstances. For An- 
drew Campbell had never told his daughter of what he 
was accused. She had only gathered a vague hint or 
two from the newspapers, which did not dilate upon 
the subject of the forgery, being unable to get the de- 
tails, and not having attained, as yet, the greater 
modern art of ereating them. It was a perilous thing 
to leave her in ignorance. The chances certainly were 
that a daughter so treated would be forced to admit to 
herself, however unwillingly, some degree of guilt in 
her father. But this she had never done, because she 
loved him and trusted him. His infirmity she had 
since learned to know and to pity; but any connection 
of him with crime was a thing inconceivable to her. 
So she had clung to him through every change, putting 
resolutely behind her the bright world from which he 
led her away. But now came the shining genius of 
that world; and ina moment its spell was again upon 
her. 

As for Philip, he had heard of Kate Campbell, but 
had given himself no trouble to inquire about her in 
the old Bayport days. He could not recall the names 
of those belles of the town, even, to whom he had at 
various times been introduced. How should he recog- 
nize oue whom he had never before happened to meet? 


4 But in his case memory was not necessary to enforce 


the arguments of present feeling. He was thoroughly 
captivated. Hence it was natural, if not quite ingen- 
uous, that he should say, just before the close of their 
cosey corner chat, that he ‘should be obliged’”’ to come 
back trom Goldopolis by the return stage. What 
would obilge him it is not hard to guess. Tendresse 
oblige is a veracious proverb, or would be, if the fact 
were not too notorious even to be proverbial. Philip 
excused himself to himself by the thought that, as a 
newspaper correspondent, it was his duty to study the 
social conditions of the country ; and the conditions at 
Campbell’s Station promised to be very social indeed! 

Stephen sauntered out to the stable, where the host- 
ler was harnessing the horses; and Andrew Campbell, 
lighting an extra candle, went into the little express- 
office to prepare the mail, express freight, and treasure. 
He was followed, to his surprise, by Mr. Johnson, who 
entered the office with him, and deliberately locked 
the door. 

“No time for introductions,’ said the affable Mr. 
Johnson, in a business-like way. ‘‘Do you know this 
Mr. Harrison Howe?” The unhappy station-keeper, 
struck dumb by the question, to which he attached 
some vaguely dreadful significance, could only bow his 
head in reply. 

* Did you know him when he was Jim Barlow?” At 
this question Campbell breathed again, and held up his 
head with a respectably audible “ No.” 

“Nor when he was Charley Green?’ Here Camp- 
bell’s soul evaporated suddenly, and he collapsed 
again. 

* Confound it, man,’’ exclaimed his inquisitor; ‘I’m 
not after you, I’m afterhim. If you had any pluck 
now, you would help me, and help yourself. He got 
you into a scrape once, and you owe bim one for that. 
Take care he don’t get youinto another. My name’s 
Johnson.” 

This announcement produced less effect than the 
speaker had anticipated. Campbell merely looked at 
him in a bewildered way, absorbed already in a panic 
that bereft him of the power to put this and that to- 
gether. But the traveler had a greater shook for him 
in reserve. ‘“‘There’s my card,” said he, extracting 
carefully from his wallet a folded and worn paper, 
which he spread out and held before the eyes of the 
station-keeper. It was a check for ten thousand dol- 
lars on the Bayport Bank. “ That’s my name,” said 
he,—adding significantly, ‘if I didn’t write it myself. 
Seen it before, have n’t you? 

There was no reply. All the past rolled back upon 
the weak and helpless soul of Andrew Campbell; and 
at this critical moment, when a brave word would 
have broken the fatal charm forever, he was speech- 
less. Mr. Johnson, deeply perplexed, returned the 
check to his wallet, and contemplated with great vexa- 
tion the bowed form before him. ‘ Well,” he said at 
length, “if you can’t talk, I can’t. I shall be back in 
a few duys, and you’ll think better of it.” 

He left the room; and Andrew Campbell, in strange 
composure, went on mechanically with his work, 
sorted, registered, and packed the parcels for the 
coach, while Mr. Johnson paced the porch, soliloquiz- 








ing vehemently. “The man’s innocent; I’ll bet on 
that," he said to himself. “ But whatafool! Here all 
these years I’ve been thinking that I had only to meet 
him, and straighten out the whole affair. I thought he 
would give me the evidence to fix the other fellow; 
but as soon as I give him a first-rate chance, down he 
goes ina heap. Of course, I can’t be any plainer with 
him now; if he should by any possibility be connected 
with Green, he might go and warn’ him, and what 
would W. F. say to me then? But after this affair is 
off my hands, Ill come back here, and sit square 
down to it, and have the truth out of him. If I can’t 
go for Mr. Green, I’ve got a good case against Mr. Bar- 
low; and I suspect I’m just in time to stop a neat little 
game for Mr. Howe. No, I won’t stop it, 
spoil it.” 

The coach drew up before the station, and Stephen 
cheerily shouted, “ All aboard!’’ As Philip and Howe 
came out at this summons, the driver called to the 
former, “ You’d better sit up here!” and pointed to 
the seat by his side. Nothing loath, Philip climbed up 
and took the indicated place. He was fond of riding 


but I'll . 


outside,—as who is not, except the experienced and — 


blasé traveler, who wants to sleep, and knows well 
that the inside corner with the back to the horses is 
the best place for his purpose? This was the place of 
which Mr. Howe coolly took possession, while Mr. 
Johnson stretched himself on the back seat. “It’s 
toe light a load for comfort,” said Stephen; ‘ but the 
road is smooth enough.” 

Campbell now emerged from the house, carrying the 
treasure-box and a number of packages. These he 
handed up to the driver, who stowed them away in the 
front box, under his seat. During this operation the 
station-keeper naturally stood by the forward wheel, 
and his head was quite near the corner where Harrison 
Howe was ensconced. It was perhaps to preclude the 
epportunity of reply that the latter chose the last mo- 
ment, just before the start, to say in a low tone, “It 
will be well for you to meet me to-morrow afternoon 
at the half-way cabin. I must see you there.’’ The 
quiet invitation carried a threat in itstone. Campbell 
heard it, and made no reply. No more did Mr. John- 
son, who also heard it, from the opposite corner of the 
stage, where he sat rolled up in his blankets, appar- 
ently as indifferent as he was really intent. 

Stephen guthered up the reins, and took the whip 
from its resting-place on the roof behind him. The 
hostler, who had been holding the leaders, let go and 
sprang aside; the fiery mustangs plunged forward, but 
speedily felt the master’s hand; and in a few seconds 
the whole team had settled to their work in a free, 
swinging trot, and the stage rattled away up the road. 
For half a mile this lively gait was maintained over 
gently ascending ground. Then, as -the hill became 
steeper, and the shadows*’of the pines gathered dark 
over the road, the ardor of the animals subsided, and 
they fell into the quick walk which is the highest 
accomplishment of stage-horses. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Johnson had been, 
at his own request, put inside with Harrison Howe. 
Yet he made no attempt to improve the opportunity 
of further acquaintance. On the contrary, he went 
to sleep immediately. To go to sleep at will is a con- 
venient habit not over-difficult to acquire for those 
who travel much in stage-coaches; and the reason of 
its exercise at this moment, I venture to say, was the 
desire of Mr. Johnson to be wide awake at a later 
period, when there would be some uge in it. 

Meanwhile Harrison Howe sat motionless and im- 
passive, but did not sleep. His thoughts it would be 
difficult to describe. The thoughts of a villain are 
peculiarly his own, and incomprehensible to others. 
They are seldom sincere. The worst men justify them- 
selves to themselves, I suppose; and, when they look 
their own purposes in the face, call them by fairer 
names than belong to them. This man came as near 
the pure satanic as human nature could come. He 
had the hostility to society of a socialist, without the 
blind passion, sense of wrong, or utopian enthusiasm 
of asocialist. The world was not so much his enemy 
as his prey; life was a game, and the main thing was 
to win it. The greater the odds, the greater the stake 
and the triumph. Yet he had a flimsy subterfuge or 
two in his secret soul, after all. One was the plea of 
contempt for the individuals he wronged. Why should 
not these boorish miners be skillfully deprived of their 
money? They would only waste it in some other 
way, if not in play. And as for swindling a stock 
company, or robbing Wells Fargo’s express, it was 
only giving the parties what they deserved. Mining 
companies were swindlers, and the express business 
was a regular robbery. 

Mr. Howe had recognized Mr. Johnson as soon as he 
set eyes on him; and it was important for him to know 
whether he had himself been recognized in turn. From 
whathe heard while he listened under the eaves of the 
stable, he had inferred that the quondam county re- 
cruiting agent was now on special service for the ex- 
press company, and suspicious of an approaching 
highway robbery on the road. But he had not heard 
his own name in that connection, and, unless identified 
as the Bayport bank clerk, he felt reasonably safe. 
However, before Johnson dropped off to sleep, he had 
ventured a careiess remark about the road and the 
weather, and the question, “Are you going beyond 
town?” to which the traveler replied promptly, “Just 
as fast, sir, as W. F. & Co. can carry me. My business. 
over at Virginia can’t wait.” This reply had given 
him great satisfaction; and he had turned with free 
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~ mind to the weaving of his dark plans,—grown darker, 
within the hour, by a new thread of crime. He was 
.glightly troubled by a double purpose. It is a great 
mistake to pursue two ends at once by the devious 
path of iniquity. The road is slippery enough at best, 
and hard to travel with a single object only in view. 
But Mr. Howe had allowed himself to be tempted 
with the notion that he could betray Andrew Camp- 

’ ‘bell so far as to additionally protect himself in a con- 
templated villainy, and then make use of the father’s 
fresh peril to gain possession of the daughter. She 
should be afraid of him, and then grateful to him, or, 
if not grateful, at least helpless to resist. At all 
events, she should marry him. His former threat had 
partly failed of effect, by reason of Kate’s unexpected 
ignorance of her father’s history. But he would make 
that plainer,—and more too. As for ruining the old 
man, he was ruined already; why should he be in the 
way? So long as things continued as they were, the 
girl would n’t leave her father,—persisted in throwing 
‘away her life for his sake. Well, let her do something 
better for his sake; or lose him first, and then listen to 
reason. She might be glad to get a husband, being 
the daughter of a disgraced outcast. He reflected 
with satisfaction upon his own magnanimity in stoop- 
ing toher. He had never been disgraced,—so long do 
men cling to the dead leaves of reputation when the 
sap of character has departed! It is the dead tree 
boasting itself over the stripped but living one. 

Meanwhile a new friendship was making famous 
progress outside, on the box. Steve had accepted a 
«cigar from Philip, and two stars of lurid hue had thus 
been added to the galaxies of night. Thesky was deep 
‘and clear, and the constellations shone with a bril- 
liancy unequalled in more humid climates. The lamps 
-of the coach illuminated brightly a little space on 
either side, and their rays streamed forward across the 
-backs and ears of the steadily pulling team, and threw 
-on the road in front of the leaders huge misshapen 
-shadows that glided on ahead in ghostly silence. Be- 
-yond these the road could still be seen, dimly white, 
in spots and segments, through the intervals of the 
‘trees. There was the sound of rushing waters in the 
‘unseen cafion on the right; and over all were dis- 
cerned, from time to time, the snowy summits of the 
Sierra, holding mute converse with the stars. " 

“This is grand!” ejaculated Philip willing to let his 
companion know that he could appreciate the beauties 
of nature, and at the same time ignorant whether that 
companion possessed a soul above his brake-bar. 

He was naturally surprised when Stephen replied, 
‘You may say that; particularly when you get up on 
the Grade. There’s nothing, sir, to beat the Grade, 
except the Yosemite and the Himalayas. Some folks 
‘bet on One and some on t’other; but it’s not many have 
:seen all three; and as for me, I say, give me the Hima- 
layas once in my life, and the Yosemite once a year, 
and the Grade for a steady beverage.” ; 

“Suppose you trot out your reasons for that opin- 
ion,” said Philip, venturing a little appropriate slang 
-on his own account, just to make things sociable. 

The driver looked around with a shrewd twinkle in 
his eye. ‘You could drive six horses, with a little 
practice,” said he. ‘You take to things kindly; I can 
-see that. Now what’s the use,” continued Stephen, 
warming to his theme, and, to the infinite surprise of 
his listener, dropping almost every trace of the coast 
dialect as he proceeded,—‘‘ what’s the use of not ac- 
commodating yourself to things? You drive against 
-a stone; which has to give way, you or the stone? I 
tell you, facts are too many for us, in this world. Folks 
that mean to get ahead must steer round among them ; 
and folks that keep stiff in spite of everything, and 
won’t change, are just rocks on the coast, and nothing 
more.”’ . 

“Do yielding and accommodating people get 
ahead?’ inquired Philip, feeling inwardly that his 
Own easy-going ways entitled him to this description. 

“No; but go-ahead people are accommodating,’’ re- 
plied the philosophic John. “There ’s a high old differ- 
-ence,—just as much as between a ship and a chip. 
One is going somewhere, and the other isn’t. Now 
there was a gentleman by the name of Paul,—I used to 
hear a good deal about him, more than I have heard 
lately,—and he accommodated himself to all men, ac- 
cording to his own story, to see if by any means he 
could n’t save some of ’em. Father Ryan, over here, 
is another of the same breed; but I don’t feel so sure 
of his kind of salvation. However, it’s the best he’s 
got, and he goes in for it likea man. I like tosee a man 
pick up the ways and the talk of people round about 
him. I do, every time. Bless you, to hear me sling 
‘Observations with any of our boys up at ’Opolis, you’d 
think I was the oldest galoot on the Pacific coast! but 
I’m about the last importution,—only out three or four 
years. AndI’m the only man in four counties that can 
‘chant Chinee with a Chinee, or tell what the mashed 
spiders mean that they call handwriting. That I 
learned in Hong Kong. It is a great deal handier to 
talk to peoplo as they talk to you. If ever I meet 

. ‘Captain Morton again, it won’t be a week before I 
have my tongue rigged for college lingo. I never was 

‘at college, you know; but being along with Alf Mor- 
ton is as good as going to college.” 

Philip started at the name of his friend; and a few 
hurried questions establised the identity of the stage- 

‘driver as the former Lieutenant Moore, of whom he 
had occasionally heard Morton speak. After this their 
acquaintance advanced with speedy strides; and for 
#ome time they, were sufficiently oecupied in ex- 





changing reminiscences of “Cap’’ Morton, as Stephen, 
with the irreverence of affection, called the man who, 
though he “went in’ a captain, had “ come out” a 
brevet brigadier, but preferred the distinction of no 
military title at all, after his military service was 
ended. Talking of Morton led Philip to mention Alice; 
and Stephen seemed to infer at once some special con- 
nexion between them. He asked many questions, to 
which Philip replied with fraternal enthusiasm; at 
last he said, “If you’ve got a picture of her, hand it 
over.” 

Philip produced a card-photograph, which he held 
towards the driver, saying (as we always say on such 
occasions), “It don’t do her justice”; and adding, 
*“ And how can yousee it in the dark?” 

“T ll show you,” replied Stephen; and gathered his 
reins and whip in one hand,—the six lines passing in 
and out among the fingers in an intricate order, known 
only to the initiated, but to them familiar as five-finger 
exercises to Rubinstein. Then he knocked the ashes from 
the end of his cigar, and having thus laid bare the glow- 
ing coal, took the photograph and held it close to this 
novel source of light, moving it slowly around, so as to 
bring out, one after another, all the points of the pic- 
ture. In this way he solemnly traversed the waving 
hair, the gentle, yet bright features, the dainty laces, 
and the general refined and graceful pose. Everything 
bespoke the combination of taste, breeding, and earn- 
est intelligence. It was ‘‘a notch above Kate, even,’’ 
thought he, with a pang of remorse for his disloyalty, 
as he returned the likeness, saying aloud, ‘‘She’ll do!”’ 

Philip was not ready to discuss with a new acquain- 
tance his hopes that Morton and his sister might make 
a match of it; so he changed the theme abruptly, say- 
ing, ‘‘ You have not told me yet the reasons for your 
opinion about the scenery of the Grade. 

*“* Well,” said Stephen, relapsing into miners’ slang as 
easily as Wegg dropped into poetry, ‘I don’t know as 
I can segregate my reasons. ButI’ve been in the 
Himalayas once, and I ’d like to haveas many thousand 
dollars as I don’t want to go again. Hitched on toa 
party led by a young Englishman,—a bully boy, he 
was; as cool as the bottom o’ Lake Tahoe, and as keen 
as the top o’ Shasta. But he couldn’t make food nor 
stop winter; and we had a Hard time crossing the 
range. When we came down into Thibet, half starved 
and half froze, may I be a bull-whacker if they did n’t 
turn us back into the mountains, and paradise, full of 
cashmere goats, right before our eyes. But we had to 
git; those fellows laid an injunctionon us. They ’ve 
got a soft thing of it for themselves, and they don’t 
mean to have any foreigners staking out claims there.”’ 

‘Perhaps they have a law, ‘None but Asiatics al- 
lowed in this district,’” said Philip, mischievously, 
almost quoting a prohibition which many of the 
American districts had enacted against Chinamen. 

Stephen laughed. ‘Well, they played our own 
game on us, that’s a fact; but we never drove our 
Chinamen back into the High Sierrain the middle of 
winter; and that’s what they did to us. Almost a third 
of us got down to the Ganges alive. You bet, I’ve had 
enough of the Himalayas. But the scenery was the 
real thing. There ’s one cafion in there, as perpendicu- 
lar all round as the Yosemite, and considerably deeper. 
There is n’t a green thing in it, for the bottom of it is 
over fourteen thousand feet tide. When we camped 
in it, one night, the waterfalls were just spilling down 
over the edges all round us, so thick you could n’t count 
‘em. In the night they all froze, and when morning 
came the walls of that cafion were just hung with ice. 
About ten o’clock the sun got up far enough to shine 
down into it, and the way that ice sparkled and flashed, 
discounted all the diamonds in creation! It was the 
biggest thing on ice ever I saw; but once is enough. 
The show is too expensive; and any other fellow can 
have my season ticket.” 

** And what about Yosemite?’’ queried Philip. 

** Yosemite can’t be beat on this footstool,’’ replied 
the driver, “‘ but there’s one thing the matter with it. 
When you’ve got there you’re there, and there ’s 
nothing else todo but go back again. It don’t come 
in incidentally, like the Grade—” 

Here one of the leaders showed symptons of shirk- 
ing his share of the pulling; and Stephen, stopping the 
stage, handed the reins to Philip, and descended into 
the road, where he collected a quantity of small stones, 
which he tossed up to the seat, and then returned to 
his place, The object of this manceuvre was soon ev- 
ident; for the next time the lazy leader hung back, 
secure in immunity from the whip by reason of his re- 
moteness, Stephen ‘rocked ’’ him neatly between the 
ears, and he recognized the situation at once. “ That 
horse knows,”’’ said the driver, ‘* whether1 ’ve got rocks 
aboard or not. He suspected what I lit down for, and 
now he has got thoroughly posted. He’ll not trouble 
me any more.’ So saying, and adding a gentle granitic 
reminder on the flank of the noble animal under discus- 
sion, he returned to the subject of conversation. 

“ As for the Grade, I’ll say nothing about her. There 
she is! you can judge for yourself.” At this moment 
the coach emerged from the last belt of forest. The 
timber-limit had not, indeed, been passed; there were 
patches of trees in inaccessible places still above. But 
near the road all the trees had been cut down for the 
use of the miners; and the principal aspect of the sur- 
face ( the stumps being comparatively invisible in the 
nocturnal light) was that of barrenness and nakedness. 
The road struck into the main cafion, and followed 
with regularly ascending inclination the inequalities of 
the mountain-side, It could be seen as an oblique line, 





now boldly shown along the face of a projecting cliff, 
now turning abruptly out of sight, to enter a side- 
gulch, and run around it, reappearing on the side of 
the neat projection, a little higher up. To avoid 
bridges, these mountain highways “head” such side- 
hollows, instead of crossing them directly. Still higher, 
the Grade scaled the steep mountain in long zigzag 
lines, and crossed at last the summit ef the pass,—a 
neck of bare, glacier-rounded granite, just at the low- 
er limits of the snow-fields. The cafion looked a huge, 
bottomless chasm in the starlight; and while the coach 
advanced steadily, with leisurmy creaking of harness 
and thoroughbrace, Philip could scarcely refrain from 
a shudder, as he glanced upward at the mighty masses, 
or downward into the abyss profound. To his imagin- 
ation, the road was searcely wide enough for the 
wheels; and every time it turned one of those sharp 
corners to “head” a side gulch, it seemed asif the leaders 
were certainly about to walk straight over the brink. 
But he said nothing of such apprehensions, knowing 
that they were doubtless the mark of a tyro, and feel- 
ing, moreover, that sense of personal irresponsibility 
which every well-regulated mind experiences on ship- 
board or in a railway caror a stage. It is not fatalism, 
but trust in the driver, or engineer, or captain; and a 
very good model it would maxe, in a small way, for 
the larger trust which men try—and fuil—to repose in 
Providence. 

Stephen seemed to think he had said enough in the 
purely esthetic line, and proceeded to invest the 
Grade, in his own picturesque style, with the human 
interest of romance and adventure. ‘* The best grade,” 
said he, “‘in the Sierra, high or low. Wide enough in 
a good many places for teams to pass each other. Can 
do it most anywhere, in fact, if you ’ve got the savey 
and the pluck. Right about here is where Curly Tom 
had the closet shave ever he had. You see he was 
coming down the Grade on a stiddy trot, traces all 
a-swinging, and everything loose, when one of the 
wheels struck a stone, and the jar broke the brake- 
bars, close by the shoes, on both sides. That left the 
coach free to run right on to the horses; and all Tom 
could do was to lay on the whip, an’ holler, and do his 
level best to keep in the road. So down they came on 
the run, the coach jumping about like a crazy hy- 
draulic nozzle. But what Tom did n't know about 
driving was n’t possible to ten fingers and two eyes; 
and they came along as sure as a snow-slide, till they 
had n’t more than quarter of a mile to easy ground. 
But just as they jerked around this corner here, what 
should Tom see but a big double-action,* with an eight- 
ox team, standing putty near the middle of the road, 
twenty rods in front of him. The oxen sort o’ huddled 
a little towards the hill, but there was n’t time to 
budge the wagons; and the horses knew what was up, 
as well as anybody. One second more, and they would 
have jumped the edge in a scare, and carried the coach 
with ’em. Tom thought it was a dead thing, too, at 
first; and so it was, for anybody else: that coach, with 
nine passengers inside and nine out, could n’t have 
been insured at ninety-nine per cent., without a bonus. 
But most of the passengers were old hands, and had 
known for ten minutes past that something was to 
pay; so they were on the lookout to help, only they 
said nothing about it, on account of the woman. No 
use searing her,—hey, boys?”’ 

“Go on!” ejaculated Philip, impatiently; for 
Stephen was enjoying the situation, and seemed to 
meditate a digression on the subject of women, or, at 
least, of this particular specimen. 

“Go on?” replied the driver, ‘‘I believe you; go 
on it was, or go over. But the boys were game; and 
when Tom yelled at ’em, they took his meaning as 
easy as if it had been a dividend. ‘Pile over there, 
quick!’ says he, pointing with his head to the side of 
the coach towards the hill. You bet they did n’t 
stop to consider. The whole nine outsiders roNed and 
scrambled and jumped across to the edge of the roof 
on that side; some of ’em hung over by their hands; 
and the insiders they took the joke, and crowded over 
to that side, and stuck their heads out o’ winder,—any 
way to get the load shifted all to that side of the 
coach. Tom, he never looked to see whether they had 
obeyed orders. Of course they had, you know; and 
if they had n’t, there was no use of remarks. He just 
laid on the whip more than ever, and yelled like a 
whole tribe of Injuns, and then held firm on the reins, 
and drove straight for the strip of road between the 
wagons and the edge. The horses huddled a little, and 
the outside ones knocked plenty of dirt and stones 
down the cafion; but none of ’em fell. As for the 
coach, there was n’t road enough for her; but what 
with going like lightning, and having the load well 
over to the upper side, she buzzed by that wagon, with 
two wheels on solid ground and two in the air, and, 
before she had time to upset, all four of ’em struck 
bottom again, and the trick was trumped. The boys 
gave Tom the biggest watch in the State, to pay for 
that performance,—as big, one way, as a Contra Costa 
pear; and she weighed fourteen ounces before the 
works went into her.” 

“How did the woman behave?’ asked Philip. 

“ Just as you might expect,” replied Stephen, “from 
that woman, and not from any average sample. She 
never spoke a word till it was all over. It was Andy 
Campbell’s Kate; and there ar’ n’t two such girls on 
the coast.” 





* Two wagons, coupled together. 
: (To be continued.) 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN 
CONVERTS. 

Frmay Evenine, May 8, 1873. 
UPPOSE I were, on such a day as to-day, 
when tliere are a thousand outbursting tokens of 
the coming spring—suppose I were, on such a day, to 
sit down and say, ‘‘ Well, I presume there will be, at 
least one-third of the time this season, cold east rains; 
and they will blight ever so many strawberry blos- 
soms. Probably they will come about the time the 
cherries are blooming, so that only a few of them will 
set. And doubtless there will be more aphides this 
summer than there have been in any previous sum- 
mer to eat up the tender plants. Then it is more than 
likely that there will be great quantities of rose-bugs 
and apple-tree borers. Besides, there.may be a 
drought that shall kill the plants, or there may be 
winds that shall shake the fruit off before itis ripe. 
Everything, I do believe, will go against me this sum- 
mer’? 

That is about the way Christians talk to young peo- 
ple when they are beginning to live a new life. “Now, 
my young friends, look out. There are a great many . 
ups and downs in religious experience. You will meet 
with a great many temptations. You must expect to 
bear a great many burdens. You do not know what 
wrestlings you may be called to go through.” 

Is that the right way to look at things? Do not you 
know that the Lord who made the trees, and the 
shrubs, and the plants, will take care of them, and 
cause them to bear blossoms and fruit, in spite of the 
rains, and the winds, and the drought? 

Now, when I look into the faces of those who are be- 

ginning a Christian life, I do not doubt that some of 
them will be overcome, will meet with temptations 
which are mightier than they can bear; but I do not 
discourage them by holding up all the dangers to 
which they are liable. I say to them—You may have 
some drawbacks, you may meet with obstacles here 
and there, but you are not to give up in despair; you 
are to lift up your heads and rejoice in entering upon 
this more glorious period of your life, with all the aus- 
pices of hope and cheer and consolation; for you have 
joined the service, not of a crippled God, that cannot 
do this or that thing because he is restrained by laws. 
You have not an imprisoned God, who acts under the 
proscriptions of modern potentates; you have a God 
that says, ‘I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy. No matter what the laws are, if I think it best 
to do a thing, I am such a God as can do it and will do 
it.” You have entered upon the service of one who is 
free to fulfill the dictates of his great and glorious na- 
ture. You have a God whose name is Jesus Christ— 
the Saviour of men; the Friend of sinners; the Lover 
of the imperfect; the Soul that has in it universal medi- 
cine for sin-sick souls. You have come “to the gene- 
ral assembly and church of the first-born.” ‘You are 
not far from ‘the spirits of just men made perfect,” 
nor from ‘ Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant.”’ 
Yours is the promise. of angelic ministration, divine 
grace, the love of God, and the sympathy of the heav- 
enly host. More are they that are for you than they 
that are against you. Though you will have trials and 
temptations, trials and temptations are oftentimes like 
whetstones, and they give you a better edge. They 
are things that make strong men. God puts them 
upon us to toughen us, and make us less vulnerable to 
those attacks to which we are constantly liable from 
all manner of evil influenees in the world. He wants 
to make us proof against trouble. 

Now, the mere outward junction of a man with the 
church is, in itself, of necessity, partly symbolic, and 
partly social. I do not believe in any divinely con- 
structed church, any more than I believe in a divinely 
coustructed school, or institution of any other kind. 
I believe that meetings that take on social forms, 
where men mingle their thoughts, and feelings, and 
experiences, and associations of God, have been, as re- 
spects their methods of administration, divinely guided 
in one way and another, though not in an authorita- 
tive sense. 

The real interest to me in those who have joined the 
church, and who have been filled with hope, is this: 
that they have entered upon a communion with God; 
that they have risen to a higher sphere of endeavor; 
that they have taken upon themselves a Christlike 
moéel for manhood; that they have begun a work 
which is to ultimate in their being cleansed from sin; 
that they are heirs of salvation in the eternal world. 
That is the thing which to me is significant and of 
transcendent interest. 

And if your heart is with the Lord; if your aspira- 


tions aré upward; if you are taking hold of Jesus” 


Christ by prayer; if you are attempting, little by little, 
wherever you are, and it is your intent, day by day, 
year by year, to please God; if such is your rudder all 
the time, then you have a right to be full of hope and 
cheer. Then the Lord is on your side, and you are on 
the Lord’s side. 

I do not promise you that you shall go through the 
battle and not strike nor receive any blows; I do not 
promise that you shall come out unscathed; I do not 
promise that you shall escape persecution; but I dosay 


be cast out and made to suffer, you shall be preserved. 
You shall be among “ the ransomed of the Lord,’’ who 
“shall return, and come to Zion with songs and ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads,’’ and who “ shall obtain 
joy and gladness.” 

It isa good thing to be a Christian man or woman. 
It is a good thing to begin early to live in accordance 
with the will and the commands of God. It is a good 
thing to cultivate the divine germ that is implanted 
in you, however small it may be. Though it is no 
larger than a grain of mustard-seed at first, it may 
grow and become a tree. 

So I hail the coming of those who are about to be 
taken into our number, and to consecrate their lives 
to the service of God. 1 hail your coming as a great 
event in your lives. I hail this as a period of joy and 
hope and transformation than which there can be but 
one greater—that which shall take place when you pass 
from death to life, from darkness to light, from a land 
of pain and sorrow to a land of peace and blessedness. 











WHERE IS THE LINE BETWEEN IN- 
STINCT AND REASON? 


N the Scientific column of the Christian Union, 
Aug. 6th, reference is made to the article of Mr. 
A. L. Adams, in the Popular Science Review, on the 
subject of the ‘‘ Mental powers of birds.” It recalls to 
my mind an incident, which came to my own personal 
knowledge, and which prompted the question which 
T ask. 
A friend had given me six pairs of beautiful Cal- 
cutta doves, all pure white. I was anxious to increase 
my flock, and placing them in a commodious dove- 
cote, with a row of pigeon holes about four feet from 
the floor, awaited the result. Soon two of the pairs 
deposited eggs, and hatched each two squabs in nests 
about five holes apart. One afternoon I found that a 
little one had fallen out, and was killed. The next 
morning, in looking from my chamber-window, I ob- 
served doves carrying up in their beaks materials for a 
new nest; but seeing the unusual size of the twigs 
selected, I went out to see how things progressed. To 
my astonishment I found that the doves which had 
their two squabs both safe in their nest had erected, 
during the morning hours, a barrier of twigs, about an 
inch and a half high, along the front of their pigeon 
hole, thus guarding against the catastrophe which had 
happened to their neighbors. Was not this the result 
of a process of reasoning? Would all reasoning hu- 


man beings be as wise? 
Joun C. Park, Boston. 


Public Opinion. 


RELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(From President Eliot’s Report to the Educational Association on 
the proposed National University,] 
N almost all the writings about a nation’s univer- 
sity, and of course in the two Senate bills now under dis- 
cussion, there will be found the implication, tf not the express 
assertion, that it is somehow the duty of our Government to 
maintain a magnificent university. This assumption is the 
foundation upon which rests the ambitious projects before 
us, and many similar schemes. Let me try to demonstrate 
that the foundation is itself unsound. 

The general notion that a beneficent government should 
provide and control an elaborate organization for teaching, 
just as it maintains an army, a navy, or a post-office, is of 
European origin, being a legitimate corollary to the theory 
of government by Divine right. It is said that the State is a 
person having a conscience and a moral responsibility; that 
the government is the visible representative of a people’s 
civilization, and the guardian of its honor and its morals, and 
should be the embodiment of all that is high and good in the 
people’s character and aspirations. This moral person, this 
corporate representative of a Christian nation, has high du- 
ties and functions commensurate with its great powers, and 
none more imperative than that of diffusing knowledge and 
advancing science. ; 

I desire to state this argument for the conduct of high edu- 
cational institutions by government, as a matter of abstract 
duty, with all the force which belongs to it; for under an 
endless variety of thin disguises, and with all sorts of amplifi- 
cations and dilutions, it is a staple commodity with writers 
upon the relation of government to education. The concep- 
tion of government upon which this argument is based is ob- 
solescent everywhere. In a free community the government 
does not hold this parental, or patriarchal—I should better 
say Godlike—position. Our Government is a group of ser- 
vants appointed to do certain difficult and important work. 
It is not the guardian of the nation’s morals; it does not 
necessarily represent the best virtue of the republic, and is 
not responsible for the national character, being itself one of 
the products of that character. The doctrine of State per- 
sonality and conscience, and the whole argument to the dig- 
nity and moral elevation of a Christian nation’s government 
as the basis of government duties, are natural enough under 
grace-of-God governments, but they find no ground of prac- 
tical application to modern republican confederations; they 

have no bearing on governments considered as purely human 
agencies with defined powers and limited responsibilities. 
Moreover, for most Americans these arguments prove a great 
deal too much; for if ‘they have the least tendency to per- 
suade us that government should direct any part of secular 
education, with how much greater force do they apply to the 
conduct by government of the religious education of the 
people. These propositions are indeed the main arguments 
for an established church. Religion is the supreme human 
interest, government is the supreme human organization; 
therefore government ought to take care for religion, and a 
Christian government should maintain distinctively Christian 
religious institutions. This is not theory alone; it is the 

















that if you take Christ as your friend, though you may 


land. Now, we do not admit it to be our duty to establish a 
national church. We believe not only that our people are 
more réligious than many nations which have established 
churches, but-also that they are far more religious under 
their own voluntary system than they would be under any 
government establishment of religion.. We do not admit for 
& moment that establishment or no establishment is synony- 
mous with national piety or impiety. Now, if a beneficent 
Christian government may rightly leave the people to pro- 
vide themselves with religious institutions, surely it may 
leave them to provide suitable universities. for the education 
of their youth. And here again the question of a national uni- 
versity or no national university is by no means synonymous 
with the question—Shall the country have good university 
education or not? The only question is, shall we have a uni- 
versity supported and controlled by government, or shall we 
continue to rely upon universities supported and controlled 
by other agencies? 

There is, then, no foundation whatever for the assumption 
that it is the duty of our Government to establish a national 
university. I venture to state one broad reason why our 
Government should not establish and maintain a university. 
If the people of the United States have any special destiny, 
any peculiar function in the world, it is to try to work out, 
under extraordinarily favorable circumstances, the problem 
of free institutions for a heterogeneous, rich, multitudinous 
population spread over a vast territory. We indeed want to 
breed scholars, artists, poets, historians, novelists, engineers, 
physicians, jurists, theologians and orators; but, first of all, 
we want to breed a race of independent, self-reliant freemen, 
capable of helping, guiding and governing themselves. Now, 
the habit of being helped by the government, even if it be to 
things good in themselves—to churches, universities and 
railroads—is a most insidious and irresistible enemy of repub- 
licanism; for the very essence of republicanism is self-reli- 
ance. With the continental nations of Europe it is an axiom 
that the government is te do everything, and is responsible 
for everything. The French have no word for “ public 
spirit,” for the reason that the sentiment is unknown to 
them. This abject dependence on the government is an ac- 
cursed inheritance from the days of the divine right of kings. 
Americans, on the contrary, maintain precisely the opposite 
theory, namely, that government is to do nothing not ex- 
pressly assigned it to do, that it is to perform no function 
which any private agency can perform ag well, and that it is 
not to do a public good even, unless that good be otherwise 
unattainable. It is hardly too much to say that this doctrine 
is the foundation of our public liberty. So long as the people 
are really free they will maintain it in theory and in practice. 
During the war of the rebellion we got accustomed to seeing 
the Government spend vast sums of money and put forth 
vast efforts, and we asked ourselves why should not some of 
these great resources. and powers be applied to works of 
peace, to creation as well asto destruction? So we subsidized 
railroads, and steamship companies, and agricultural colleges, 
and now it is proposed to subsidize a university. The fatal 
objection to this subsidizing process is that it saps the founda- 
tions of public liberty. The only adequate securities of pub- 
lic liberty are the national habits, traditions and character 
acquired and accumulated in the practice of liberty and self- 
control. Interrupt these traditions, break up these habits or 
cultivate the opposite ones, or poison that national character, 
and public liberty will suddenly be found defenseless. We 
deceive ourselves dangerously when we think or speak as if 
education, whether primary or university, could guarantee 
republican institutions. Education can do no such thing. A 
republican people should indeed be educated and intelligent; 
but it by no means follows that an educated and intelligent 
people will be republican. Do I seem to conjure up imag- 
inary evils to follow from this beneficent establishment of a 
superb national university? We teachers should be the 
last people to forget the sound advice—obsta principiis. 
A drop of water will put out a spark which otherwise 
would have kindled a conflagration that rivers could not 
quench. 

Let us cling fast to the genuine American method—the old 
Massachusetts method—in the matter of public instruction. 
The essential features of that system are local taxes for uni- 
versal elementary education voted by the citizens them- 
selves, local elective boards to spend the money raised by 
taxation and to control the schools, and for the higher grades 
of instruction permanent endowments administered by incor- 
porated bodies of trustees. This is the American voluntary 
system, in sharp contrast with the military, despotic organ- 
ization of public instruction which prevails in Prussia and 
most other States of continental Europe. Both systems have 
peculiar advantages, the crowning advantage of the Ameri- 
can method being that it breeds freemen. Our ancestors 
well understood the principle that to make a people free and 
self-reliant, it is necessary to let them take care of them- 
selves, even if they do not take quite as good care of them- 
selves as some superior power might. 

And now, finally, let us ask what should make a university 
at the capital of the United States, established and supported 
by the General Government, more national than any other 
American university. It might be larger and richer than 
any other, and it might not be: but certainly it could not 
have a monopoly of patriotism or of catholicity, or of literary 
or scientific enthusiasm. There is an attractive comprehen- 
siveness and a suggestion of public spirit and leve of country 
in the term “national”; but, after all, the adjective only 
narrows and belittles the noble conception contained in the 
word “university.” Letters, science, art, philosophy, medi- 
cine, law and theology are larger and more enduring than 
nations. There is something childish in this uneasy hanker- 
ing fora big university in America, as there is also in that 
impatient longing for a distinctive American literature which 
we so often hear expressed. As American life grows more 
various and richer in sentiment, passion, thought and accu- 
mulated experience, American literature will become richer 

and more abounding, and in that better day let us hope that 
there will be found several universities in America, though 
by no means one in each State, as free, liberal, rich, national 
and glorious as the warmest advocate of a single, crowning 
university at the national capital could imagine his desired 
institution to become. 


ENGLISH SIGNS AND OMENS. 
{From the Springfield Republican.) 
a despondent friends, who find the outlook for 


sex-equalization and a rational suffrage so dishearten- 
ing, should look across the water and mark what is going 00 
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‘nd themselves in a more comfortable, and more philosophic, 
frame of mind. 

The tentative, experimental admissions of woman to the 
franchise in England have resulted so well, and the best pub- 
lic sentiment is setting so strongly in the right direction, that 
it is now evident her definite enfranchisement is only a 
question of years. Nowhere is the drift more perceptible than 
in that great conservative party which might have been ex- 
pected, on general principles, to recoil from so radical a re- 
form and contest every inch of ground withit. We find such 
gray-headed tories as Messrs. Hanley and Eastwick throwing 
themselves into the movement with an almost boyish enthu- 
giasm—the latter enforcing and enriching his arguments in 
the House with such copious citations from Wendell Phillips 
and other cisatlantic reformers that the sorely-tried Mr. 
Bouverie cannot sit still in his seat, and wants to know 
whether it is proposed to Americanize the British constitu- 
tion. 

The liberal newspapers and politicians seem not a little 
puzzled by spectacles of this sort; they hardly know what to 
make of them or how to account forthem. One of the theo- 
ries advanced is, that the conservatives are building great 
political expectations -upon the essential religiousness of 
women and their consequent amenability to clerical] influence. 
However this may be, and whatever motives may underlie 
the action of the conservative-radicals, the fact remains that 
the gospel of sex-emancipation is preached and is making 
converts at a very encouraging rate. Mr. Conway—who, to 
be sure, is given to taking sanguine views of things—writes 
to the Cincinnati Commercial that “ the admission of women 
to the franchise is now generally regarded as certain to be 
granted by the next Parliament elected.” 

Meanwhile, the “suppressed sex” is asserting itself, and 
finding helpful friends, in a good many fields besides the po- 
litical. ‘The right of suffrage is but one of a number of 
withheld rights; and the progressive English women propose 
to have them all, or know the reason why. We have already 
chronicled the election of Dr. Eliza Walker as house-surgeon 
of a Bristol hospital, over the heads of the male faculty and 
in the teeth of the most obstinate resistance they could offer. 
We are sorry to have to note that the male artists of the 
Royal Academy are as ungallant as the doctors. Meritorious 
pictures have been rejected, year after year, for no other 
apparent reason than that women painted them. “ Last year, 
and this,” writes Mr. Conway, “several female artists, whose 
‘works have been so rejected, sent their contributions under 
feigned masculine names, and, in nearly every case, the pic- 
tures so sent were accepted, applauded, and well hung for 
the admiration of the public! A lady at Richmond borrowed 
the name of a gentleman of her acquaintance, and the picture 
Supposed to be by him was sold at a very large price; and it 
‘was only because of a largely increased demand on the said 
gentleman for income tax that the ruse had to be confessed, 
and the fact made known that a male name in English art is 
equal to several hundred pounds.”’ 

After this episode, Mr. Bruce will hardly repeat his twaddle 
about the natural inability of woman to achieve anything 
worth while in the arts; indeed, it is difficult to see how the 
House can longer avoid acting upon a suggestion of fhe late 

* John Stuart Mill, by doing away with the absurd rule of the 
Royal Academy which requires a sex qualification, in addi- 
tion to the artistic one, for the position of “ associate.”” An- 
other straw: Mrs. Fawcett, the wife of the well-known rad- 
ical professor and M. P., dropped in, not very long since, to 
the Westminster free reading-room. The person in charge 
ordered her out; free reading-rooms, he said, were exclu- 
ively for men; no ladies admitted. She replied that she 
‘would “see about that,” and she has. She has extorted from 
the public library commissioners a decision that the exclu- 
sion of women from libraries and reading-rooms is an arbi- 
‘trary custom, without the slightest warrant in law. Almost 
simultaneously, Mr. W. H. Smith, the great tory capitalist, 
tthe man who defeated John Stuart Mill at the last West- 
mister election, astonishes all London by coming out, at a 
public meeting, in favor of the co-education of the sexes. 
He had been looking into the question, he said, and, so far, 
he had not been able to discover any good reason why boys 
and girls should n’t go to school and college together. 

If our despondent friends find nothing of comfort or en- 
couragement in all this, they may rely upon it that the 
trouble is not in the movement, but in their own digestions. 


i THE JEWISH SABBATH. 


_— is one especial feature in the inner life of the 
observant Jew that excites admiration and commands 
respect, and that is his home on the hallowed Sabbath day. 
What the oasis in the desert was to the weary and foot-sore 
traveler, and the cool and refreshing spring to the parched 
and fainting pilgrim, even such was the Sabbath to the ill- 
used and careworn Jew of the middle ages. All the sorrows 
he might have had to bear during the week, and all the hu- 
miliations and gross indignities he might have had to suffer, 
but dared not resent, though his spirit might have been well 
nigh crushed, seemed to have been utterly forgotten by him 
as the evening shades began to descend on the sixth day of 
the week, and the seven-lighted lamp, suspended in the hovel 
of his wretched ghetto, announced to him that the hour for 
the inauguration of the Sabbath wascome. Although time 
has wrought a happy change in the condition of the Jew of 
the present day, he still continues to welcome the return of 
the Sabbath with feelings little less intense than those of his 
ancestors; and the poorer he is, the more keen is his delight 
at the approach of the weekly festival. On his return from 
the evening service of the synagogue, he recognizes in his 
home a scene of cheerfulness and comfort. <A spotless white 
tablecloth meets his eye, on which are placed the Kiddush or 
Sanctification wine cup and two Choloth (loaves), to remind 
him of the divine promise to the bread-finger, of a double 
portion of manna on the sixth day; and a substantial meal is 
spread out, how humbly soever the family may have fared 
during the other days of the week. ‘‘ A good Sabbath to you 
my dear wife and children,” is his loving greeting. The chil- 
dren approach and bend with reverence to receive their fa- 
ther’s and mother’s blessing, a custom probably as old as the 
patriarchal age. A hymn is chanted, the burden of which is 
a welcome to the “ ministering angels,’ (Malache Hasshareth,) 
~who are invited to the domestic hearth, and to preside over 
the Sabbath and its hallowed rites. Then the husband and 
s80ns recite the thirty-first chapter of the book of Proverbs, 
portraying in inimitable language the priceless blessing that 
resides in a pious, faithful, and industrious wife. From sun- 
set to sunset a perfect rest is observed, and the hours that di- 





vide the synagogue services are spent in repasts, in visits to 
relations and friends, in comforting the sick, consoling the 
bereaved, and in deeds of social benevolence. The many 
stringent observances and petty restrictions that hedge in the 
Jewish Sabbath are not of the Bible but belong to a later age. 
Isaiah saw in the Sabbath a day of joy and delight (Onég). 





There are about one hundred Episcopal clergymen 
on the disabled list out of the two thousand five hundred in 
the country, and the proposition is made by the Iowa diocese 
that a national guild be established for their relief. The plan 
is something like that of the Clergyman’s Insurance League, 
each member contributing his quota for a disabled brother, 
whose salary is ptoposed at eight or nine hundred dollars. 
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JAMES FITZ-JAMES STEPHEN. 


Q. 0.” Now Yate Molt 

Mr. Stephen finds in the doctrines hinted at in 
the phrase which forms the title of his book a religious 
creed of most penetrating influence, designated often 
as the Religion of Humanity, and demanding, in the 
single name of MAN, the removal of all restraint from 
human conduct, the recognition of a substantial 
equality between all human creatures, and the adop- 
tion of fraternity or general love as the law of human 
society. That in a certain carefully qualified sense the 
truth of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, can be ad- 
mitted, Mr. Stephen does not deny; but he strenuously 
asserts that far too much has been said of the advan- 
tages of these principles, and far too uttle of ‘their dis- 
advantages, and that in truth these popular words are 
ill-adapted to be the creed of a religion, and that they 
do not typify any state of society which a reasonable 
man should regard with enthusiasm or self-devotion. 

And here we come upon a chief defect of the accom- 
plished critic. He brings to the most important general 
discussion which a student of the condition of civiliza- 
tion can undertake a mood of disgust. Mr. Stephen 
belongs to the class created by high culture in great 
cities like London, Paris and New York, the charac- 
teristic of which is studied consciousness that in man- 
ners, tastes and apparel it has become a socially holy 
caste, unspotted by contact of any sort with average 
working and soiled humanity. All through Mr. 
Stephen’s pages there is discernible between the lines 
of his frequently just, and always vigorous and inter- 
esting criticism, an undertone of refined objurgation, 
damnatory of the unclean common things of human 
life. A sense of the dignity of a topic which enshrines 
the name of John Stuart Mill puts a very creditable 
restraint upon Mr. Stephen’s aristrocratic tendency to 
elegant splutter, and we really get a gentleman’s can- 
did remarks, but the tone of the scented British Phar- 

















. By James Fitz-James Stephen, 
‘ilfams, 1873. 


isee remains, and the plebeian reader knows ofa certain- | 


ty that unquotable expletives would havea place in the 
critic’s unguarded talk on the subject. Mr. Mill is 
named “Mr. John Mill,” evidently for lofty sly con- 
tempt by a cockney who announces himself as ‘‘James 
Fitz-James Stephen.”’ In remarking on British insti- 
tutions, and conceding that no great change can be 
expected by any reasonable man, Mr. Stephen dispar- 
ages their value, merely, he says, to excuse himself for 
not sharing in the general enthusiasm on the subject. 
If he reads Rousseau’s expressions of love for mankind, 
he exclaims: ‘‘ Keep your love to yourself, and do not 
daub me or mine with it.” If itis proposed to use to- 
wards the bad a justice animated by love, Mr. Stephen 
testily remonstrates with, “I for one do not love such 
people, but hate them.” Mr. Mill’s all-embracing love 
of humanity, turned to the regeneration of the race, is 
deemed by Mr. Stephen a moral Quixotism, not at all 
fit for his approval. He declares that it would take a 
very special divine revelation to make him try to love 
a considerable number of people whom he could men- 
tion, or to affect to care about masses of men with 
whom he has nothing to do. These ‘‘masses of men 
with whom I have nothing to do” disgust Mr. Stephen. 
God Almighty might, if he took the pains due to James 
Fitz-James Stephen’s British rank, overcome a part of 
this afsgust, but evidently even ‘the clearest of 
ali imaginable revelations’’ would leave this apostle of 
Pharisaic culture of the same opinion still, that “ the 
mere feeling of eager indefinite sympathy with man- 
kind in those cases in which it happens to exist is not 
deserving of the admiration which is so often claim- 
ed for it.” 

Mr. Stephen does not account to himself for the 
difference between his dilettante dislike of common 
humanity and the revelation in Christ of a divine law 
of love for the lowest, and we are left to assume that 
he thinks the Christian revelation inadequate to ‘‘make 
me try to love” “masses of men with whom I have 
nothing to do.” Still he does remark upon the Sermon 
on the Mount and the parables as expressing the char- 
itable sentiment in its most earnest and passionate 
form, but he ends with alleging that these contain ‘‘a 
pathetic over-statement,” and that Christian love is 
limited by the fact that ‘hell is an essential part of 
the Christian scheme,” and that the philanthrophic 
passages of the four Gd8pels, made the sole, exclusive, 
and complete guide of life, would produce “a set of 
passionate communists, breaking down every approved 
maxim of conduct and every human institution,’ and 
proving that Christianity is ‘false and mischievous.” 

It hardly suprises us, therefore, to find Mr. Stephen 
carrying his suspense of faith and enthusiasm to the 


extreme of opinion that the goodness of God is no such 
great affair after all, and of confession that he, for his 
part, though he thinks of God with awe, does not 
“love such a being.” The British Pharisee’s divinity 
is succintly stated as follows: 


“If the order which we observe in the physical universe 
and in the moral world suggests to us the existence of God, 
we must not shrink from the inference that the character of 
God, in so far as we have anything to do with it, is to be in- 
ferred from that order. To say that the Author of such a 
world is a purely benevolent being is, to my mind, to say 
something which is not true ; or, at the very least, something 
which is highly improbable in itself, impossible to be proved, 
and inconsistent with many notorious facts, except upon hy- 
potheses which it is hardly possible to state or to understand, 
and of which there is absolutely no evidence whatever. 
Therefore to the question,—Admitting the existence of God, 
do you believe him to be good?’ I should reply ‘If by ‘good’ 
you mean ‘disposed to promote the happiness of mankind ab- 
solutely,’ Ianswer No. If by ‘good’ you mean virtuous, 1 
reply, The question has no meaning. . . . If asked, Can 
you love such a Being? I should answer, Love'is not the word 
which I showld choose, butawe. . . . . Asagainst Godor 
fate, whichever you please, men have no rights at all, not 
even the right of existence. . . The religious theory of life 
may be thrown into the shape of the following command or 
advice: Do the best you can for yourselves, but do it ina 
definitely prescribed manner and not otherwise, or it will be 
the worse for you. Someof you are happy; it is the better 
for them. Someare miserable; by all means let them help 
themselves in the appointed manner; let others help them 
on the appointed terms, but when all is done much will re- 
main to bear. Bear it as you can, and whether in happiness 
or in misery, take with you the thought that the strange world 
in which you live seems not to be all, and that you yourselves 
who are initare not altogetherofit. . . Eachmustactashe 
thinks best, and if he is wrong so much the worse for him. We 
stand on a mountain pass in the midst of whirling snow and 
blinding mist, through which we get glimpses now and then of 
paths which may be deceptive. If we stand still we shall be 
frozen to death. If we take the wrong road we shall be dash- 
ed to pieces. We do not certainly know whether there is any 
rightone. What must we do? ‘ Be strong and of a good cour- 
age.’ Act for the best, hope for the best, and take what 
comes. Above alllet us dream no dreams, and tell no lies, 
but go our way wherever it may lead, with our eyes open and 
our heads erect. If death ends all, we cannot meet it better. 
If not, let us enter whatever may be the next scene like hon- 
est men, with no sophistry in our mouths and no masks on 
our faces. . . If thereisa God and a future state, rerson- 
able men will regulate their conduct by a wider kind of util- 
itarianism. By whatever rule they regulate their conduct, no 
room is left for any rational enthusiasm for the order of ideas 
hinted at by the phrase, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity; 
for, whichever rule is applied (either common utilitarianism 
or the wider kind), there are a vast number of matters in 
respect of which men ought not to be free; they are fun- 
damentally unequal, and they are not brothers at all, or only 
under qualifications which make the assertion of their frater- 
nity unimportant.” 


These are the terms of the Gospel of James Fitz- 
James. It is for this frigid paganism of pluck dashed 
with despair that we are asked to sniff into thin air the 
Christian enthusiasm of humanity, the grand faith 
that we be members one of another, that God made 
under fraternal covenant all souls to be one family on 
earth and in heaven, and that, being followers of God 
as dear children, and walking in love, we do’ of a cer- 
tainty tread a path which shall grow brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. To all appearance Mr. 
Stephen is as unconscious of the contents of Christian 
revelation, or at least as indifferent to them, as if he 
had written his book in the study of Seneca or the tent 
of Marcus Aurelius. Heis a significant illustration of 
the extreme ignorance of all the deeper things of di- 
vinity which has become so common with secular cul- 
ture in our day. That he does not fear to rush in is 
chiefly due to his comprehensive blindness to all the 
profounder aspects of his subject. The courteous 
ferocity with which he disposes of sages and saints who 
learn from holy inspiration to have hope of man and 
faith in God is best excused as Jesus excused the Roman 
soldiers about the cross. He really knows not what he 
does. But he thinks the bursting of his columbiad the 
demolition of the very surface of the earth, and that 
hardly the planet will be left after he has stamped in 
his wrath on the ideas which make the earth green and 
bright to eommon humanity. The sulks of the gentle- 
man who writes smart essaysin the Pall Mall Gazette - 
definitively exclude, he believes, all happy thoughts of 
either the life that now is or that which is to come, 
and with honest sniff he dismisses prophecy and psalm 
and beatitude, as vulgar sophistry and lies. If there 
indeed be a God and a future, he concedes that there 
may be a society the members of which may, by a 
strong metaphor, be called brothers, but as for the 
simple trust which breathes to heaven in “Our 
Father,” and gives to life a rule of filial trust and 
fraternal fidelity, he considers it a pitiable exagger- 
ation. 

Jn its deeper motive and its more significant conclu- 
sion, therefore, we find Mr. Stephen’s book little better 
than a miserable digest of bilious whims and oddities. 
And a more thoroughly spoiled effort of high criticism 
we have rarely seen. A cruder piece of effrontery un- 
der the disguise of argument than Mr. Stephen’s har- 
angue on the subject of female inequality it would be 
hard to find. Not because we wish him to concede 
that men and women are equal, but because, with 
coarse logic of commonplace, he takes for granted that 
every difference is in favor of the man, and that the 
woman ought invariably to give way, and let the hus- 
band exercise absolute power. This is the sagaeious 
dictum of James Fitz-James: 


| “On these and g thousand ether such questions the wise 
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and most affectionate people might arrive at opposite con- 
clusions. What is to be done in such a case? for something 
must be done. I say the wife ought to give way. She ought 
to obey ber husband, and carry out the view at which he de- 
liberately arrives, just as, when the captain gives the word to 
cut away the masts, the lieutenant carries out his orders at 
once, though he may be a better seaman and may disapprove 
them. I also say that to regard this as a humiliation, as a 
‘wrong, as an evil in itself, is a mark, not of spirit and cour- 
age, but of a base, unworthy, mutinous disposition—a dis- 
position utterly subversive of all that is most worth having 
in life.” 

The long ears in this sophistry are not concealed by 
the high moral trappings. I1t may be all of life to the 
British Pharisee to have his wife as she has her Bridget 
in the kitchen, and the captain his lieutenang aboard 
ship, on wages of menial service and contract of menial 
obedience, but, according to any doctrine of humanity 
not absolutely brutal, the “something to be done’’ be- 
tween husband and wife may no less mean that he 
should yield than that she should, at least if she be the 
better judge of the matter in dispute, as she must be 
expected to be in very many matters of the common 
interest. No respectable marriage ever existed with- 
out a degree of deference on the husband’s part to the 
wife’s superior right to judge in certain things, and 
this deference invariably rises to a most religious rev- 
erence and obedience wherever man becomes thor- 
oughly worthy of woman and wholly competent to 
the dignities of marriage. On neither side is there me- 
nial deference and hireling obedience, but on both 
sides rational concession, justly dividing the responsi- 
bilities and rights of judgment. Mr. Stephen argues 
that no man would endure such a division for an instant. 
He cites the case of the technical legal right of a polite 
host to behave like an angry wild beast to his guests, 
to the extent, at least, of driving them out as trespas- 
sers, and says that if the existence of this right were 
in doubt at all no man would let a guest pass his doors. 
From this he wishes us to infer the necessity of conce- 
ding to husbands absoiute brutal power. But the 
position of the husband is under moral law as well as 
statute, and surely the host in question has no moral 
right to outrage his guests, nor would any harm come 
if the law required a man to use courtesy towards those 
under his roof. The splutter of Mr. Stephen about 
what a man may do to show his right to his own house 
and his own wife is as disingenuous in reasoning as it is 
disgraceful in morals. His argument would hardly be 
decent in a naked savage. 

There is a good deal of just observation in what Mr. 
Stephen has to say in his chapters devoted to discus- 
sion of Mr. Mill’s doctrine of liberty. These are four 
of his seven chapters, and they fill 188 of his 350 pages. 
But the criticism as a whole is vitiated both by the 
frank arrogance with which it blusters along the lines 
of Mr. Mill’s argument and by the outrageous conclu- 
sions to which it comes. The essence of life is force, 
and force is the negation of liberty, is one of the dicta 
of Mr. Stephen. Another is that there is no absurdity 
in the conclusion that it may be my duty to kill you if 
I can, and your duty to kill me if you can, and that 
ihe persecutors and the Christians, the prophets and 
they that killed the prophets, Christ and Pilate, may 
each havé been right. Again, Mr. Stephen says: 

** Upon the whole, it appears to me quite certain that if our 
notions of moral good and evil are substantially true, and if 
the doctrines of God and a future state are true, the object of 
causing people to believe in them is good, and that social in- 
tolerance on the behalf of those who do towards those who 
do not believe in them cannot be regarded as involving evils 
of any great importance in comparison with the results 
at which it aims.” 

Once more we are instructed by Mr. Stephen as fol- 

lows: 
* “Our own minds have become so much sophisticated by 
commonplaces about liberty and toleration, and about the di- 
vision between the temporal and spiritual power, that we 
have almost ceased to think of the attainment of truth in re- 
ligion as desirable if it were possible. It appears to me that, 
if it were possible, the attainment of religious truth and its 
recognition as such by legislation would be of all conceiv- 
able blessings the greatest.”’ 

Much as we should like to follow out a thorough 
criticism of a doctrine of liberty which has been widely 
made to support no small degree of license, we see no 
reason for paying Mr. Stephen the compliment of 
doing it‘in his company. Yet we will not conclude 
without saying that throughout Mr. Stephen’s essays 
there are numerous valuable statements, and that, read 
with discretion, the volume is of a good deal of inter- 
est, though extremely unsatisfactory upon the whole. 


LEIGH HUNT. 
By Leigh Hunt. Boston: Lee & 
7H hs CaP Fame Sheets Binge 
“ Wit, poet, prose-man, party-man, translator, 
Hunt, thy best title yet is Indicator.” 

So bantered him gaily his friend Elia, but to us he is 
the quaint and delicate Ariel of littérateurs. Indeed, 
in his delicious, childlike egotism, he has almost taken 
the name himself, in his introduction to these Wishing- 
Cap Papers: 

“J, for my part, must still endeavor till I die to push the 
world a little further into the sunshine. It is for this reason 
Iam in all parts of it; one of the hundreds of beings who are 
trying to furnish philosophers with a lever. But the reader 
must know that this cap of mine not only carries me where 
I please, like that of Fortunatus, and introduces me to the 
invisible world, like the caps of the mountain spirits; it 
makes as little of time as it doesof space. It pitches me back 
into ages. I make love, very often a hundred years ago, and 
may dine to-morrow at the table of Anacreon. My teaI am 
fond of taking with Pope and the Miss Blounts. A person in 
‘Tuscany often rouses me out.of the club, at the Mermaid in 





Cornhill, where I am listening to Beaumont and Ben Jonson. 
I make nothing of being in Arcady at twelve o’clock, and 
with Horace between two and three. Like certain spirits 
in poetry and romance, I have seen a good deal of the 
world, visible and invisible. Like them I see knowledge. 
Like them I am fond of music, of the air, of the trees and 
flowers, and of liberty. Millions of times haveI ridden on 
the bat’s back, and gone to sleep in a buttercup.” 

And yet,a little further on, he assures us that in 
these papers he shall not hesitate to deal with political 
questions, insisting that it is a foolish reproach to men 
of letters that they meddle with such matters. “ For 
who,” he nafvely asks, “is to do it, if they are not? 
And how is a man of any warmth of sympathy (unless 
he is hopeless of all change) to see what is going on in 
the world, and be able honestly to repress his blame 
and his praise?” 

In fact, Leigh Hunt’s breadth and depth of sympa- 
thy with all sorts of men and things is the key to his 
character, and equals—perhaps in a good degree pro- 
duces—his wonderful versatility and range of literary 
faculty. His nimble pen has skill to prick the conceit 
of the latest mode, and power to help eradicate some 
inveterate abuse rooted in the custom and prejudice 
of ages. His far-darting fancy touches the world’s 
end, and yet domesticates itself with trifles. His 
microscopic minuteness never tires us, for those 
keen eyes not only see everything, but, with rare 
eclectic sense, see also the relation and value of the 
objects seen. This sense of proportion is almost un- 
erring in him. His fine sight is complemented with a 
finer insight, the one gaining material for the other to 
discriminate. This made him, in his way, a man of 
genius. 

His father was a West India gentleman, his mother 
the daughter of a Pennsylvania Quaker; and he is said 
to have inherited the tropical ardor and cordial cheer- 
fulness of the one, with the other’s sober method and 
prudent reserve and placidity. But in such hereditary 
matters it is easier to build theories out of balanced 
epithets than to get at facts. 

It is likewise stated by the same authority that Mr. 
Hunt, Sr., wooed and won the fair Quakeress by read- 
ing poetry to her o’ nights. ‘ A noble kind of court- 
ship,” he adds, and we forbear te dissent. 

Their son Leigh began early to indicate fine possi- 
bilities. From boyhood he wrote verses, lisping in 
numbers, for the numbers came. It would be pleasant 
to mark the influences that molded his mind and de- 
termined his career: hut we have no space for bio- 
graphical details. First and last and always a poet, 
he became also a critic, a journalist, an essayist, and a 
story-writer, with excellent skill as each. 

His poetry, ranging from tragic pathos down to the 
gayest trifling—light as air—is, of course, very unequal 
in merit, and much of it is already neglected. Here 
and there it is disfigured, we think, or made grotesque 
with far-fetched conceits, and caprices of style, and 
with obsolete, fantastic or barbaric words. These 
faults brought upon him the severest strictures, and 
even lampoonry. But what true poet has no freaks 
of fancy, no pungent excess? Has gold no dross? 
Shall our adventurous brother bring home nothing but 
gems from Golconda? and shall the jeweled pages of 
poesy be all jewels? The poet may sometimes trans- 
gress the established laws of art. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is nature justifying itself, overleaping artifice, and 
becoming art. If we want perfect propriety we must 
seek it in the dreary, dreary platitudes of a Tupper, or 
in the lurid decorums of a Pollok. 

Butour author's best work is nearly perfect. Every- 
body knows Abou Ben Adhem. Without a hint of 
cant, it is the very music of humanity set to noble 
words. 

Never, we think, did parental love find sweeter ex- 
pression than in the lines to his son on a sick bed. 

Take these four verses: 


*“ Thy sidelong, pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness 
Of fancied faults afraid.” 


What an artistic perception and rendering of a 
sleeping child in the first verse! What pathos, what 
exquisite sympathy and tenderness in them allt 

In his descriptions he is often as fresh, bright, and 
artless as Chaucer, while his sweet felicities of expres- 
sion and fine fancies have enriched the language. 

“In criticism,” Talfourd says, ‘‘ Mr. Hunt has never 
been approached.” His subtle discriminations and 
utter honesty, his large-minded sympathy, move all 
the springs of admiration in us. Seeing every blemish 
and short-coming, and master of a keen irony, his 
judgments were, by turns, severe, profound, gentle, 
but always just. He was the first to discover Keats, 
Shelly and Tennyson, and to celebrate their genius. 

As a journalist, no lowest interest was too humble 
for his attention; no highest too lofty. Beginning his 
career as a dramatic critic, he soon undertook the 
treatment of all subjects—the august problems of the- 
ology, the tangles of metaphysics, scientific discus- 
sions, the rights of man, wrangling politics, canons of 
taste, the last poem, the last novel, the latest fashion. 
Thrust into prison for alleged libel, and kept there 
many months, the courage of fiis opinions did not de- 
sert him. The coarse and brutal personalities of Gif- 
ford and of Wilson never daunted him or provoked 
him to retaliate in kind. 

As a writer of short stories he has few superiors, 
while as an essayist he ranks with Charles Lamb. Here 
he is at home, and is seen, perhaps, at his best. Grace- 





ful, merry, looking at the sunny side of things, he 
loves to discourse of the charms of friendship, the 
amenities of social life, the beauties of nature, the 
life of towns, the love of God and man. Having a 
good word for everything good—inquisitive, eager, 
dauntless, mercurial, he goes everywhither in quest of 
truth and beauty. 

His essays, bright and happy with a kind of school- 
boy glee, are full of a wit that sparkles Pleasantly, and 
of a humor that comforts and enriches us, often with- 
out provoking a smile. What an easy grace of man- 
ner! How lively are the sallies of this spirit! What 
playful insouciance, toned and tempered with how 
real an earnestness! The frequent flashes of his in- 
sight startle and delight us as if they came from a 
child. He is not cumbered with his wisdom, but wears 
it lightly like a flower. These qualities make the 
costly charm of his pages; and as we lay down one of 
his essays, we are fain to join in Shaftesbury’s gentle 
benediction: ‘Peace be with the soul of that charita- 
ble and courteous author, who introduced the ingeni- 
ous way of miscellaneous writing.” 

Need we say that as a man Leigh Hunt was truthful, 
loving, good? Thomas Carlyle, his exact opposite in 
many respects, pronounces him “a man of childlike, 
open character, also of the most pure and exemplary 
private deportment; a man beloved by all who saw 
him, except those who saw him from a distance 
through a false medium.’”’ Having the blithe spirit of 
a Greek, his cheerful philosophy made his life a holi- 
day. The violent attacks of the Quarterly and other 
Reviews failed to poison his happiness. One is 
amazed, turning to the Quarterly Review—1816—to 
find such grotesque absurdity and savagery of vitu- 
peration. For example, in his dedicating one of his 
books to his friend Lord Byron, his ruffian reviewer 
sees only “ the impertinence of a low man, laboring 
with coarse flippancy to scramble over the bounds of 
birth and education and fidget himself into the stout- 
heartedness of being familiar with a lord!” 

This sounds like snobbishness, but politics had much 
to do withit. Such things, however, did not seem to 
sting him to resentment, nor even to ruffle his equa- 
nimity. Nor did poverty and imprisonment sour, dis- 
courage, or make him unjust and uncharitable. His 
habits were simple enough. They are nearest to God 
who have the fewest wants, and, though an affectionate 
husband and father, he made “plain living and high 
thinking” the rule of his household. 

In one of Lamb’s letters to Southey his children are 
mentioned. Here is the passage: *‘ Leigh Hunt is now 
in Italy; on his departure to which land, with much 
regret 1 took my leave of him, and of his little family , 
—seven of them with their mother—and as kind a set 
of little people, as affectionate children, as ever blessed 
aparent. Had you seen them, sir, I think you could 
not have looked on them as so many little Jonases, 
but rather as pledges of the vessel’s safety, that was 
to bear such a freight of love.” 

These Wishing-Cap Papers, now first collected, and 
judiciously edited by Mr. Babson, are worthy of their 
author, and thoroughly characteristic of him. The 
range of subjects, as seen in the table of contents, is 
wide. But whether Leigh Hunt discourses of “Dr. 
Doddridge and the Ladies,’’ playfully teasing and 
girding at him, or of ‘*‘ Angels,” or of ‘‘ Devilr,’’ or of 
“Confectionery,” or of ‘‘Rainy-day Poetry,” or of 
“ Rating and Drinking,” or of ‘Wit made Easy,” we 
recognize always his shining mental traits, and in his 
gravest judgments and gayest trifling feel, somehow, 
the steady heart-pulse of one * who,” like his own 
Ben Adhem, “loved his fellow-men.” 

Somewhat such, as poet, critic, journalist, essayist, 
and man, was Leigh Hunt. Somehow s0, in his light 
and happy way, he strove to help on the world’s work. 
He did mankind some service. Against the stubborn 
and squalid hosts of cant, bigotry and ignorance he 
waged a steady, jubilant warfare. His namestands for 
something done. Out of the void and formless infinite, 
of life, out of its multitudinous phenomena—its medley 
of hopes, fears, loves, hates, sympathies, defeats and 
triumphs, his loving skill has rescued something of 
form and comeliness, some lessons worth our learning, 
some truths to cheer and guide us on our way. So 
long as honesty and wit fortify and delight us, his best 
work will endure. 

For the fashions of literature are bubbles on its sur- 
face, and quickly pass; but the creations of art belong 
to the depths of the intellectual firmament, where 
they shine like stars. 
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THE SEWING MACHINE. 


LET woman be evermore grateful 
For the age with its dlessings untold, 
For its bountiful harvest of stitches, 
More precious than jewels or gold. 


In this, our delighted twrepettion. | 
Roy —— 3 more than a q 
And at pl easure is covered with vititehes, 
With her beautiful Sewing Machine. 


flounces all 1 grecetull fashioned, 
Levit ruffles and trimmi z — d, 
Adorn all conditions and 
Which are shaped to the comeliest mould. 


Then be grateful to “ Howe” ont a “ Singer ”— 
Pioneers in the race they have 
verty stared at their ‘windows, 

us still battled and won ! 








For, when 
Their 


‘The “* Wheeler and WWieen * Peg Peiewes, 
With well-founded claim: shar 
The “ Wilcox and Gibbs ” -4-5 the® + Florence,” 
' Are gems of mechanical care. 


The “ Grover and Baker,” pad. * , ae” 
The “ Domestic,” inflated wi zeal, 
The “ Weed,” the “New Wilean, aud others 
, To our confidence warmly appeal. 


But of late we are using the “ Beckwith,” 
Which is equal to vag BF demand ; 

With no i or antans of a treadle— 
It is easily managed by hand. 


, ‘Then lets = be evermore teful, 
When all can be bow ae like or th een, 
With the he and harms of hn season, 
With a beau Sewing Mi 
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BucHan’s CARBOLIC SOAPS are pre- 
= in different styles for household wash- 
and the toilet. No hospital, institution, or 
private family should be.without these — 
—- fecting, anti-septic, carbolic 
parations. Recommended by the medical 
ulty bok in Europe and America. Different 
varieties of these soaps for laundry, toilet, 
shaving, dental, medicinal, and ifectings 
purposes. 


Txx best use you can make of seventy- 
five cents will be to bu uy eine of Avilude, 
the most instructive and delightful game ever 
published. If your dealers Save not got it 
‘send the money to West & Worcester, 
ar 7 ee forward it by » post-paid. 


of its class.”—Bosto; 
Seinen ry) n Evening 


ENDLESS MIRTH AND WONDER may be 
‘produced by any one possessing the poss Maes 
‘ LAUGHING Gas.” The Fagen n inhaling this 
pas is instantly seized with wildest fancies and 
is ridiculous antics will convulse the specta- 
tors with laughter. Full directions for a 
ration and use sent Oty, mail for 50 cts. H. Wie 
N, ‘enn. 


Tue Liberal Seen ~ s: ‘*Wecan- 
not speak in too high term the merits of 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. ‘After a trial of two 
years they now stand foremust among all pre- 

arations for the teeth, being recommended 
y the first dentists in the land. An excellent 
‘article for travelers. 


COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


WANTED, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write to CoLttins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 


Lapres will experience much less 
trouble with their ering. if they use the 
Eureka Machine Twist ry it once and 
‘convinced. 
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FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 


Lane & Nav. 











HOWARD & CO. 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
FURNISH 
INFORMATION FREE 
IN REGARD TO 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 





Thousands of persons at the present time, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, desire to purchase 
Watches, and each wants a good one. With many 
this isa matter of considerable importance, as a 
00d watch should last a lifetime, and they cannot 
afford to buy but once. Hence they should use 
great care in the selection. To meet this want we 
have printed a smail pamphlet which fully de- 
Scribes the various grades of Waltham Watches, 
nd also gives the prices of each kind in both gold 
and silver cases. We send this free to any one 
Who writes for it. There is no obligation to pur- 
chase from us, but those who decide to do so will 
find our priees low and our terms most liberal. 
tcinsie Watches will be sent by Express, with bill 
peste on delivery, to any part of the country, 
‘cnet remote, and with privilege to examine 

When you write for the Price List mention that 

advertisement was seen in the Christian Union. 

Address as above. 
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N ORE, TIMBER AND 
ote also, ACRE lots, TOWN lots, 
arta for sale in the Coal Re- 


Bes HEARTS: 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


It gives us pleasure to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the progress in 
the 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


of aserial from a pen which, though new 
to this walk of literature, has often ir- 
radiated the columns of that and other 
journals with its pathos, wit, and fancy. 
We confidently predict that this latest 
effort of a favorite author will be pro- 
nounced by his numerous admirers the 
crowning work of his genius. 


Without claiming for “ Brave Hearts”’ 
that it is definitely the 


GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


for which the critics and the reading 
world have so long been looking, we 
have no hesitation in commending it 
to the public as an American novel of 
great originality, beauty, and power. 

The scene of the story alternates be- 
tween the eastern and western coasts of 
the North American continent; and the 
widely different civilizations of these two 
grand portions of ourcountry are theréin 
placed side by side, and finely contrasted. 
Among the rarer attractions of the work 
are its glowing descriptions of some of 
the noblest scenery of the Sierras, and its 
masterly delineation of the peculiar 
character and exceptional life of those 
creatures of to-day, the miners of the far 
Far-West. Side by side with the Jim 
Nyes and the Buck Fanshawes that Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain have already in- 
troduced to the literary world, we have 
here the more refined spirits of Eastern 
civilization, whom chance has brought 
into this rude society, together with 
an intermediate class whom a certain 
constitutional aptitude enables to assume 
either character, according to the de- 
mand of the moment. These are all por- 
trayed with nice analytic skill, and with- 
out the slightest trace of exaggera- 
tion. The action of the story is con- 
ducted with the simplicity of true power, 
without tedious digression or straining 
after effect. Yet every chapter is in- 
stinct with life; and, in short, without 
being in the least technically sensa- 
tional, 


“BRAVE HEARTS” 


is replete with sensation, genuine and 
wholesome. 

The ethical tone of the work is manly 
and invigorating, and the type of religion 
introduced is of the heartiest and the 
healthiest. 

The pure and pellucid Lnglish in which 
the whole is presented is a qualification 
not to be lightly estimated in this day of 


ungrammatical inspiration and super- tertaining ¢ 


heated rhetoric. A glance over the en- 
tire field of modern fiction—American or 
English—extorts the confession that it is 
as rare as it is refreshing to encounter an 
author who understands the spirit and 
resources of the language in which he 
writes. 

With thus much of introduction, we 
commit our new venture in popular 
literature to the tide of public opinion, | pe 
in confident expectation that it will be 
universally accepted as one of the most 
fresh, original, and every way attractive 
publications of the day. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





%7 Park Place, New York, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


To be had at all Bookstores, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. By 
GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 
Travel across the American Continent. A 
book full of interest and piquancy. 12mo. 
Extra English cloth. Fancy stamped covers. 
Price, $2.00. 


“It isa book full of delightful reading all the 

h, and, like a nut, has many a choice 

away in sly corners for those who 
find them .’’—Boston Globe. 


MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 
mo, Extra English cloth, stamped cover. 
Price, $2.00. 

“These “Talks” were published in the House- 
hold Department of the Christian Union during the 
past two years, and are now revised and issued in 
book form, with additional matter, including a large 
variety of Choice Cooking Recipes. 


“An admirable corrective to orance in the 
household, me pen t the best fruits of solid 
sense practica sincere meer, 


omestic 


in their a plication | to ‘domes management and 
methods. ods. ON. NN. ¥. Tribune. 





STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature, By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
New Edition, with much additional matter. 
Uniform with Lectures on Preaching and 
Lectures to Young Men. Price, $1.75. 

Many thousands of copies of this book were sold 
when it was first published, eighteen years ago, and 
it is one of the most popular and widely known of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works. It has been for some years 
out of print. 


“ Matters are treated in an easy, unconvent 
manner. The papers are bright, Brosey, and 
shiny. Mr. Beecher seems to have the ‘facu 
seeing Hobs and beauty ever hy gg and 
things.”’. orcester (Mass.) Da’ 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: SEVENTH and 
E1curTuH Serres. (First Six Series also ready.) 
From phonographic reports by T. J. ELLIN- 
woop, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark brown 
English cloth. Single volumes 8vo, each 
complete, price, $2.50. Bound in half mo- 
rocco, $5 per vol. 


* * * “These Sousected om genmens of perhaps the 
greatest of Bring preac’ @ man whose is 
as warm and catholic as nee al abilities are vane and 
whose sermons combine fidelity and _ scri tural 
truth, great power, glorious imagination, fervid 
rhetoric, and vigorous reasoning, with intense hu- 
man ag hog robust common sense.” —British 
Quarter Ws 
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ALSO, 


MY WIFE AND I: or, HArry HENDER- 
son’s History. A Novel. By HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. Illustrated by H. L. Ste- 
phens. 
cover, $1.75. 

“Common sense opinnt visions; facts against 
fancies; sanctity against profanity ; virtue against 
lust t ; marriage against freelove and the isms wh ch 
have become its satellite: ites; those are ,the subjects 
of this brilliant and powerful fiction.” —Providence 

€38. 





MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for 
Wives and Mothers. By T. 8. Verp1, A.M., 
M.D., of Washington, D. ©. Handsomely 
printed on fine paper, beveled boards, extra 
English cloth. 12mo. 450 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Fourth Edition. 


“ We hail the sppearance ef this work with t 
pleasure. Itis ted by a pure and liberal spirit, 
and will be a real boon to many a young mother.”’— 

n Medical Observer (Detroit). 





ALSO READY: 
H. W. Brrcuer’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, deliv- 
ered before the Classes in Theology and the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale Col- 
lege. 12mo. Price, extra cloth, stamped 
cover, oe ; half calf, extra or antique, $2.50. 


“What a ng, what £, ms. volume is 
this last 2a _— ‘Hen —~ Mns d Beecher? The 
Yale Lectures on Preaching * Ht be read by ev- 
pig O layman or clergyman, with delight. We 
point to few recent novels which are more en- 

han this book.”—Boston Globe. 

“ We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s bs ay which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction | as is compressed into this lit- 
tle volume.’”’—N. ¥. Independent. 





LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. This 
was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
all over the world. Extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.50; half caif, extra or antique, $3. 


“These lectures are written with all the vigor of 
style and beauty of language which char: rize 
everything from the pen of this remarkable man. 
They are a series of fearless dissertations upon ev- 
goavered with a power of elo- 
quence and a practical illustration so unique us to 
oftentimes startling to the reader of ordinary 
Ghsstrees of the kind.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 





To be had of all Booksellers; or sent to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO,, 
No, 27 Park Place, New York. 


474 pages; extra cloth, stamped Or 


MUSIC, &c. 


HOME WITHOUT AN ORGAN IS 
an incomplete establishment, and an organ at 
home without the standard and popular instructor, 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


would bea 1 
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THE ORGAN at home need not be silent, as 
GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL contains easy arrange- 
ments of standard and familiar melodies. 
at home, the ORGAN abroad 


THE ORGAN everywhere wants and ought 


to have Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ, & superior work. Price $2.50. Sent by mail 





THE ULTIMATUM. 


CLARKE’S NEW 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


Endorsed by the profession as the best, most 
thorough, most attractive, and teaches in the most 
direct manner, suited to pupils of every grade of 
study, preparing the more advanced for Thorough 
Bass. Price $3.75. Sent by mail. 
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ILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER, 
The latest and best Choir Book, 


THE SABBATH, 


Contains the good old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all denominations, and pretty melodies 
by eminent authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. 
Sample copy, $1.00. 





wALKER’s Musical Almanat SRY AppnoS, 
— . 923 Chestnut St., 
Lez & Watxer, ** prenent 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


- Sa 6 OS 


A_Collection of New and Carefully Selected 
Music for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 


By P. P. BLISS. 
The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75 cents or 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy sent by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


ROOT’s MODEL 


gape METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. Containing the most simple, 
thorough and progressive exercises, of every = 
of difficulty, ever published. Also Organ 
an 1 as Organ ‘Lesumponinnente O Organ Vol: 


“The merits 4 and  Greans are of Mr. Roor’s former 
works for Re ns are a sufficient guarantee 
that the Model © rgan Method will be the —= 
Organ instructor ever published. Price $2.50. 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORUSES, 


Consisting of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartettes, 
Choruses, arranged for the use of Musica 
Conventions, Societies, High Schools, 
Shotrs Pondensies, and the Home Circle. 
LMER, author of Song King, Song Gueen, 
an ollection, etc. Price 75 cents each, or 
$7.90 per doz. Specimen copy oe - _ mail upon re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. All publ 


JOHN CHURCH & co. Cincinnati, O. 
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RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L. CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


BH & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

- Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND V GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSOOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specia 

anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


1.000.000 FRUITLAND ORNA- 


mental Trees.—A general 
line of Nursery Stock at low prices. Pear Trees a 
et Write for wholesale or retail Price Lists. 

gents wanted. E. Moopy & Sons, Lockport, N.Y. 














‘(HE SILVER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 


or 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
[Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,] 


As reported by T. J. ELLINWoopD, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio G. Kina. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,50 cts. Boundin 
extra cloth, $1. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksetlers. 


Apply to J. B. FORD & CO.; 


Christian Union Office, 
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Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial ment hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 


scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publ ’ Department contains noth but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and ne te to Sub- 


scribers and Agents. 
The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
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The venerable and beloved Richard Salter 
Storrs, D. D., whose death is elsewhere recorded, 
was a man of rare judgment and consummate 
tact, as well as a very able and earnest preacher ; 
and his people cherished for him to the last an 
affectionate reverence not unlike that which was 
felt for the clergy a hundred years ago, but which 
in these days is very rare. We doubt if any min- 
inister of the Gospel within the last seventy years 
has been more influential in his parish than Dr. 
Storrs was in Braintree. He won this influence 
over his people by the faithful discharge of his 
professional duties, and by a character in which 
dignity and courtesy were finely blended. In his 
prime he was a platform speaker of great power. 
He was the principal editorial writer of the Boston 
Recorder in the days of good old Deacon Willis, 
and subsequently associate editor of the Congre- 
gationalist. His father, who bore the same name, 
* was for thirty-four years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Longmeadow, Mass., while his 
son is the well-known pastor of the Pilgrim 
Church in Brooklyn. 
( bo 


President Eliot’s report, submitted at the recent 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
at Cleveland, on the subject of a National Uni- 
versity to be established by Congress and con- 
trolled by its authority, has attracted the attention 
of thoughtful men in all parts of the country, and 
is worthy of careful study by every citizen. His 
objections to the two bills introduced last winter 
in the Senate seem to us unanswerable, while his 
statement of the relations of the National Govern- 
ment to the education of the people (which will 
be found at length in the department of Public 
Opinion on p. 146) will be generally accepted as 
sound and conclusive. If there is any one thing 
which Congress is conspicuously unfit to manage, 
and from whieh it ought therefore to stand aloof, 
it isa National University. Such an institution, 
subject to the control of politicians and the influ- 
ences created and fostered by them, would be 
likely to be anything but a blessing to the coun- 
try. Congress, before presuming to undertake 
such an enterprise, should learn to transact with 
a stricter fidelity and honesty the business for 
which it was specially created. The recollection 
of the Crédit Mobilier scandal and the back-pay 
fraud should warn the people not to enlarge, un- 
necessarily, the powers and functions of that body. 
—-——- +o —_— 

The report of the Special Commission (John 
Jay and Thomas M’Elrath), appointed to investi- 
gate the charges of corruption against Gen. Van 
Buren and his associate Commissioners of the 
Vienna Exposition, makes it clear enough that the 
plans formed by Congress for the management of 
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gracefully inadequate and loose. We are not con- 
vinced that Gen. Van Buren was himself guilty of 
fraud ; but certainly he was not qualified to man- 
age affairs of such extent and importance, and 
there is too much reason to fear that if he and his 
associates had not been removed, the whole thing 
would have proved a ‘‘ job” of the most disgrace- 
ful character. The measures adopted by Mr. Jay 
may have been too sweeping and indiscriminate, 
but there is no reason to doubt that he was actu- 
ated by a sincere desire and determination to 
protect, at every hazard, the imperiled honor of 
his country. In spite of the mismanagement 
of American interests in the exposition, it seems 
that nine grand dipiomas of honor—the highest 
prizes given—have been awarded to Americans — 
the first four for excellence in methods and prog- 
ress of education and schools, 








CAMP-MEETING TIME. 


UGUST is the joy-month in the Methodist 
calendar. It is the blossom-time of the 
Methodist year. All the months before sow seed 
for it. All the months that follow reap harvest of 
it. In them is anxious care lest the planting of 
Paul wither, and the watering of Apollos fail. In 
it is only rejoicing over the God-given increase. 
Narrow walls and bleak conventicles may serve 
the worshipers at all other seasons. At worst, 
these temples are not so bleak and bare as the 
earthly way of Him they commemorate. But once 
a year all houses made with hands grow too mean 
for these believers. At best, the woods, the moun- 
tains, the sea, with their consecrated majesty and 
beauty, are less glorious than the unimaginable 
state of Him whose presence they invite. So, 
every August, scores of thousands of devout and 
tender spirits, rich and poor, high and low, wise 
and simple, scholar and clown, pitch their tents 
together under the equal sky, and there abide for 
days or weeks, to ask and to tell of the manifold 
mercies of God. 
To us of the wlder-blooded sects there should be 
something unspeakably quaint and touching about 
such an annual jubilee as this. We Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Covenanters, do in- 
deed say, The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. But we mean, commonly, The Church is 
the Lord’s and the ceremonies thereof. Outside of 
that traditional fold we scent things common, if 
not unclean. Our raptures and despairs maintain 
a well-bred silence. Shoutings, groans, amens, we 
avoid as vain, if not profane, babblings. Yet most 
of us are given to proselyting, and think we serve 
God when we enlarge our special sect. Let us see, 
then, whether, being harmless as doves, we have 
yet shown the wisdom of serpents. 
The Baptists believe their Church to have en- 
dured from apostolic days. Bitter persecutions 
have scourged it. In civil and religious wars it 
has been left naked to its enemies. Its martyrs 
have been many and glorious. With the arrival 
of religious liberty it towered gigantic almost in a 
day. Its clergy have been men of great gifts and 
scholarship. Its laity represents wealth, social 
eminence, and generosity. Its endowments are 
many and rich. Yet the Methodist membership 
outnumbers it and gains upon it. The Presby- 
terians have held the field for centuries. Their 
history is a sublime record of faith, works, hero- 
ism, spirituality, great learning and great talents 
consecrated to God. Comparatively, they creep 
where the Methodists run: The Congregational- 
ists have had three hundred years of noble living 
and noble thinking to wax mighty upon. They 
have a shining line of saints and martyrs. They 
have planted missions from the plains of India to 
the islands of the sea. They have zealously 
preached Christ and him crucified. They have 
not ceased to persuade sinners of the error of their 
ways. Yet relatively they are but a feeble folk 
beside the strong-limbed Methodists. 
But Methodism is the youngest of the seets. It 
is but the other day, as it seems, since it kept its 
first Centenary. No newness of doctrine awed and 
compelled belief. For the founder of Methodism, 
the Great Wesley, declared himself, living and dy- 
ing, a loyal member of the Church of England. 
No hope of worldly advantage attended it. Forto 
be a Methodist was long to be despised of the 
world. No beauty of ceremonial nor splendor of 
service attracted. For the early Methodists held 
all costly buildings, priestly robes, hired music, 
even personal richness of apparel, ornaments, and 
delicate living, to be sinful. The authors had no 
purpose but to spiritualize the Church of England, 
standing within that Church. But from the be- 
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qnly the Romish Church besides has ever possessed, 
They found a place within their communion for 
every man, of however hopeless stuff. They made 


use of every hindrance to serve them. It was be- 
cause Whitefield was shut out of the pulpit that he 
sped to the hills and declared the Gospel of Jesus to 
two hundred drunken, brawling, astonished col- 
liers. But to the next service there came two 
thousand. And next, four thousand men and wo- 
men braved the sleet and storm of the short winter 
day. And next, ten thousand awaited him. Wes- 
ley confessed himself shocked at this violation of 
church propriety. But he saw the enormous 
power of good which lay in these field-preachings, 
and consecrated it, and, behold, the camp-meeting 
already existed. Again, the preachers were few, 
the territory enormous. A lay assistance became 
inevitable. It was so organized that it grew into . 
a vast social influence, binding the converts to- 
gether in a hearty personal alliance. ; 

Rome finds room and need for her splendid car- 
dinals and her barefooted friars. In like manner 
Methodism has been always hospitable to all ec- 
centricities of character, to all conditions, ranks, 
and possibilities of men. The rest of us look 
askance upon singularity. We want our Christians 
of a prevailing pattern. The Methodists insist 
only on the love of Christ in the heart, and accept 
the broadest non-conformity of head. Thus the 
‘“‘experience” of every man has a dramatic inter- 
est for every other man. Each is an individual 
soul not less than an equal member of a sect. The 
hearty sympathies and comradeship which enrich 
the home are taken to the meeting-house. They 
are expressed in the deep “ glorys” and ‘‘ amens,” 
the ‘‘well done, sisters,” the ‘“‘bless the Lord, 
brothers,” the general hand-shakings after service, 
and the habit of calling the preacher ‘‘ brother.” 
We exhort no other body of Christians to imi- 
tate these Methodists. An imitation is always a 
failure. But we do believe that it is the hearty hu- 
man qualities of their faith which have given them 
a following of over twelve millions in little more 
than a century. And we-do maintain that we 
of the austerer sects have much to learn from 
them. When the man is as much to us as the con- 
vert, so that we utilize him altogether to the enrich- 
ing of the Church, when out of our weakness and 
poverty we make our stronghold, as the Method- 
ists have made their camp-meeting from their de- 
spised field-preaching, when the same sense of 
good fellowship warms our lecture-room that kin- 
dles their class-meetings, we may hope, like them, 
to build our two chapels a day the country over, 
and find not room enough for them who crowd to 
hear our Gospel. 





THE REIGN OF LAW IN RELIGION. 


HE Duke of Argyll has, in his work on ‘‘ The 

Reign of Law,” a wonderfully charming pas- 
sage on the wing of a pigeon, showing how every 
feather is fitted to do its work, and how by striking 
its wings up and down a bird can propel itself for- 
ward at a speed as high as three miles a minute. 
It is an old subject, full of fascination. We all love 
to trace order and design even in a pigeon’s wing. 
We have seen an audience fascinated with a sci- 
entific lecturer’s statement of the apparently whim- 
sical correspondence between the arrangement of 
leaves on a plant-stem and of stars in the solar 
system. Every research of science, every prying 
inquisition that men make into the babits of a 
spider, or the existence of an open polar sea, or the 
true nature of electricity, or the origin of species, 
is an effort of the mind to discover more and more 
of the reign of law. The scientific faith is a faith 
inlaw. It is because we believe in law that we 
have left philosophers’ stones and sought after ele- 
ments and the principles on which they are com- 
bined ; have ceased to search for the fountain of 
youth, and have endeavored to find the hidden 
springs of the Nile; have given over astrology and 
accepted the laws of Kepler. The great theolog!- 
cal truth that science tends to establish is the im- 
mutability of God. Darwinism, whether correct 
or not, is the offspring of the prevailing faith in 
the reign of law. Skepticism about miracles is the 
extreme manifestation of this same tendency—to 
believe in the uninterrupted prevalence of natu 
laws. 

Men sow and expect to reap because they believe 
in the regularity of the action of the laws of ne 
ture. It is because the immutable God is behind, 
that the husbandman is sure of the fruit of bis 
toil. It is because of the regularity of God’s work- 
ing that the navigator sails by the chart of winds 
and tides, trusts to his observations, believes tha 
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wording to one fixed plan. He feels the immuta- 

‘bility of God behind the great forces of nature. 

Is God one thing in nature and another in his 
‘spiritual dealings with his creatures? Is there no 
lesson for us in the faith with which the farmer 
casts his ‘‘ bread” into the ground, trusting sum- 
mer heats and freshening showers to bring him 
manifold for all he sows? Shall we learn nothing 
from the navigator’s faith in God’s fixed plan? 
There are people who think that all men may be 
saved but themselves; believing themselves to be 
‘the unlucky ones in life’s lottery who have drawn 
the blank of God’s displeasure, or of God’s neglect. 
But God is the same always and to all men. Who- 
ever he may be that comes to the Christ, wherever 
hhe may live, whatever may be his history, when- 
-ever he may lift up his trusting eyes to the Lord, he 
will in no wise be cast out. Men hang their heads 
and talk of having committed unpardonable sins, 
and of having sinned away their day of grace, and 
come to believe in the hopelessness of their case. 
But God’s mercy is always to be had for the ask- 
ing. God always receives him that comes. It is 
as certain as the return of daylight in the morn- 
ing; as the coming round of summer and winter 
‘and seed-time and harvest. God never yet cast 
out a soul that came; he never will. 

But we must not hope to escape the reign of 
Jaw. Christian maturity and moral excellence are 
to be had by culture. It is God’s law. In mind 
and body there is no development but by exercise. 
God has locked up his secrets behind polar ice- 
‘ergs and African deserts, in the bosom of the 
earth, and in the secret places of science, that the 
human race may develop its intellectual powers in 
finding them out. Nothing without labor is the 
law of oursituation. If any man think that asud- 
den divine afflatus is going to set him on a pinna- 
cle of moral perfections, he is mistaken. God will 
no more conduct a man to moral purity by short 
cuts across, than he will inspire him with a knowl- 
edge of geometry without exertion on his own 
part. The Christian life is a diligent striving after 
certain results in character, only to be had in the 
use of certain means. He who expects to be lifted 
over any of its hard places is a fanatic. Strength 
God gives, but not the result. That comes from 
the use of strength. 

And yet these results are for all. The world lies 
before the husbandman, the law of success is sim- 
ple: If you want a harvest, take it. The grace of 

God is for every man who will have it. Do not 
idly sit and wait for mysterious impressions 
and convictions. If you want to be a Christian, 
the way is plain. If you will be a follower of 
Christ, be one. God’s co-operation is as certain in 
the religious life as in the physical world. You 
have only to work with God to have God working 
with you. 

i Let us have done with shifting the blame of our 
failures upon God’s shoulders. He refuses help to 
noman. His salvation is for him that will come. 
The hands of Christ are ever stretched out in ten- 
derest invitation to the weary and heavy-laden. 
If you do not find ‘‘rest for your souls,” it is not 
God’s fault. The rest is there, to be had of all 
them who will receive it. 


COME. 


LL unbelief does not bear the label of infidel- 
ity. Allrationalism in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures is not confined to rationalistic pa- 
pers and pulpits. There is an orthodox unbelief, 
an evangelical rationalism. It is found in books 
of ‘‘sound” theology, in commentaries that are 
in good odor in all the churches, in pulpits unsus- 
pected of any taint of heresy. Whatever adds 
limitation or qualification to the free grace of God, 
whatever cuts down his declarations of mercy or 
abates their force, whatever discounts the force of 
the divine promises, is in so far unbelief; what- 
ever hews and cuts and squares the explicit declar- 
ations of the divine Word to make them fit a pre- 
conceived system or conform to our conceptions 
of what is fit, proper, reasonable, is rationalism. 

i Against this subtle and dangerous species of un- 
recognized infidelity we admonish all readers of 
the Bible. 

That quaint and grand old commentator, Mat- 
thew Henry, Shall afford us an illustration of or- 
thodox rationalism. We select our illustration 
from his pages because he is, for the most part, ‘so 
grand in the fearlessness of his faith. Here is 
Christ’s invitation :— 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

And here is Matthew Henry’s comment :— 

“ All those and those only are invited to rest in Christ that 








are sensible of sin as a burden and groan under it; that are 
notonly convinced of the evil of sin, of their own sin, but are 
contrite of soul for it; that are really sick of their sins, weary 
of the service of the world and of the flesh; that see their 
state and danger by reason of sin, and are in fear and pain 
about it.” 

But this is not Christ’s invitation. He does not 
say, Come unto me all ye that are sick of sin, all 
ye that are contrite of heart, all ye that exercise 
saving faith and repentance, all ye that are born 
again, all ye that can bring some experience of re- 
pentance and faith to justify my mercy ; but all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden. The spirit of 
childlike trust takes such an invitation as this just 
as it stands; adds nothing to it, takes nothing 
from it, believes it, accepts it. It is the spirit of 
rationalism, though of an orthodox rationalism, 
that cuts down the call to meet the supposed re- 
quirements of theology, or the supposed fitness of 
things. 

All the weary and heavy laden are called to 
Christ. Their weariness is itself Christ’s invi- 
tation. The travail of the world echoes his 
words. The waters covering all the earth, and 
forbidding to the dove a rest for the sole of her 
foot, summon her to fly back to the ark. The 
cares of life, the harassments of business, the 
the burdens of the household, the disappointments 
of pleasure, the weariness of life, all repeat to the 
heart that will hear it, Come unto him. The desert 
land wherein no water seems to be says to Hagar, 
God is near, a very present help in time of trouble. 
Pharaoh pursuing Israel from behind, and the Red 
Sea shutting up the way before, are divine mes- 
sengers crying out to the persecuted and the toil- 
worn, Look unto God for succor. 

If we wish to find an interpretation of Christ’s 
invitation, let us look for it in Christ’s life. The 
leper burdened by his leprosy, the paralytic by 
his paralysis, the blind Bartimeus by his blind- 
ness, came to him for rest and found it, as well as 
Zaccheus and the woman that was a sinner. He 
did not hold them at arm’s length till he had ex- 
amined their experiences. Their sorrow brought 
them to Christ; Christ brought them to a con- 
trite heart. 

What can I do? we hear some of our readers 
say, as we have often-heard inquirers who have 
been tainted by orthodox rationalism say. What 
can Ido? I wish to come to Christ ; I wish to be 
a Christian, but I am not prepared. Christ him- 
self responds, Come, for all things are now ready: 
all things. His school is not like a higher semi- 
nary, so that one must have acquired the primary 
branches before he can sit at Jesus’ feet and learn 
of him. It embraces all classes from the lowest to 
the highest grade; and he is as competent and as 
ready to teach penitence and faith as love; the 
alphabet as the perfected literature of heaven. 
If you can come with true penitence, come and 
confess your sins. If you can come with true love, 
come with the utterances of gratitude. But if 
you neither love nor are contrite, come with the 
acknowledgment of that. Come, saying, Lord 
Jesus, I have no faith, open mine eyes; no peni- 
tence, give me a contrite heart; no love, awaken 
the pulsations of a true gratitude. 

Past feeling! Dead in trespasses and sins! Are 
these phrases descriptive of your condition ? Over 
against that condition put Christ’s own interpre- 
tation of his mission: ‘‘I am come that they 
might have life”; and his complaint: ‘‘Ye will 
not come to me that ye might have life.” 

It was hunger that drove the prodigal son to 
arise and go to his father with confession. Con- 
fession came at last; but hunger was the burden 
that awoke penitence. There is but one condition 
precedent to coming to Christ—a desire to do so. 

‘* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.” 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE New England (afterwards Massachusetts) 
Anti-Slavery Society was the first association 

ever organized in this country on the principle of im- 
mediate, in distinction from gradual, emancipation. 
It was organized in the school-room of the colored 
people, under the colored Baptist Church in Belknap 
Street, Boston, Jan..1, 1832, when the Liberator was 
one year old, and Garrison was just beginning to make 
a strong impression upon the people of New England. 
The meeting for the organization was called by his in- 
stigation. Of the twelve persons who signed the con- 
stitution of that society, which was the parent of the 
hundreds of others subsequently formed in different 
parts of the then free States, only four are now living, 
viz.: Benjamin C. Bacon, of Beverly, N. J.; Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, of Boston; Rev. Moses Thacher, now 





te Presbyterian pastor in Northern New York; and 





Oliver Johnson of the Christian Union. It is doubt- 
ful if those twelve men could have raised, from their 
own unaided resources, the sum of $100.00 to carry on 
the mighty work which they thus ventured to under- 
take, and which has since been crowned with success. 
Those who imagine that they were a set of fanatics, 
holding and urging extravagant views, would be both 
surprised and amused to see, in the light of recent dis- 
cussions of the slavery question, how conservative 
was the constitution of the society, and how cautious 
were all its plans. Reading that constitution now, 
they would be at a loss to understand why the society 
excited any opposition or created the least public ex- 
citement. 


—The “Jubilee Singers” of Fisk University are 
reaping a golden harvest in England. It was lately 
announced at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle that they 
had already got £8,000 of the £14,000 which they are 
trying to raise. They are also doing something, if we 
may believe certain English journals, to abate national 
prejudices and widen the bonds of Christian fellowship. 
The Hull Morning Press says: ‘‘ We (Englishmen) have 
been too much inclined, in religious asin other mattens, 
to insulate ourselves, and stand apart from our fellows, 
not so much in Pharisaism, as in a kind of foolish re- 
serve which has grown habitual with us, and which 
our detractors say forms an ingredient in the national 
character. It would not be at all surprising if the im- 
petus to rub off such angularity came from America, 
self-styled the land of the free. In fact it is not difficult 
to trace something of a definite advance in this respect 
in a sort of tidal wave from east to west. Originating 
centuries ago in the far orient, the religious idea has 
gone on widening and—we must believe it—deepening 
at the same time, as it first touched Europe and then 
the Western world. We should not—to quote Sir John 
Coleridge—be at all surprised to find that a new de- 
velopment awaited us in America.” 


—George N. Sanders, known before the late 
war as an irrepressible Democratic politician, and who, 
during the rebellion, served the Confederacy by trying 
to persuade Mr. Greeley and other too credulous per- 
sons that the South was ready to make peace on 
honorable terms, died last week in this city, at the age 
of 62. One of the unfortunate weaknesses of Mr. 
Greeley was the credulity with which he listened to 
the tales of such adventurers as George Sanders and 
Colorado Jewett, who worked upon his feelings 
through his well-known love of peace and horror of 
bloodshed. 


—Governor Dix is said to have pardoned George 
Smith, sentenced to three years at Sing Sing for bur- 
glary, from Westchester county. The condition of 
the pardon is said to have been, that the convict should 
leave the State and remain away for two years. It 
strikes us that a criminal who is not fit to live in the 
Empire State is unfit to be pardoned by her Governor, 
and that it is inconsistent with the comity due from 
this State to her neighbors to force within their juris- 
diction a man whose crimes make him a dangerous 
member of society. 


—The Hon. William M. Meredith, an eminent 
lawyer of Philadelphia, who held the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury under General Taylor, died on Sun- 
day at the age of seventy-seven. He was President of 
the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1836, 
and also of the one now in session, and was universally 
esteemed for his integrity and patriotism. 


—The Hon. Amasa Walker, in a letter to Mr. 
Groesbeck, of Ohio, expresses the opinion that to es- 
tablish free trade in this country before restoring 
specie payments would inevitably destroy a great part 
of our manufactures. He is earnestly in favor of free 
trade, but thinks it should be postponed until the cur- 
rency can be reformed. 


—Speaking of honorary degrees, so lavishly and 
often so unworthily bestowed by American colleges, 
we lately mentioned the fact that the University of 
Virginia had never conferred such’a degree. One of 
the learned professors of that institution informs us 
that its laws forbid the bestowment of such honors, 
and that for this we must thank the wisdom of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


—The Rev. Charles Howard Malcom, after hold- 
ing the matter in consideration for a number of 
months, has declined the chair of History in Bates Col- 
lege. While declining the call to the resident profess- 
orship, however, he may give a course of ten or twelve 
historical lectures the coming collegiate year to the 
senior class of that institution. 


—Thurlow Weed is in feeble health, and sup- 
posed by many to be quite near hisend. The venera- 
ble politician is spending his last strength upon his 
‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ which cover a long space of time, 
and contain interesting memoranda of many famous 
men now dead. His daughter acts as his amanuensis. 


—The Vienna Exposition has not proved so 
attractive to Americans as was expected. The depar- 
tures from this city for the season thus far show an 
increase of less than five hundred over those of the 
same period in 1872. 


—Anna E. Dickinson is not going upon the 
stage this year after all. She is already bound by over 





one hundred lecture engagements for next winter, _. ‘ 
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MARGARET'S CHAMBE: 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


T is a lofty turret-room, 
Leaf-bowered, and set about wi?) 
Where, by the lattice, lur}s the breez«. 
To rob, unseen, the searclzing bees, 
And flutter in a petal wes: 
With honey-dew to Margsret. 


It is the falling of the nigi 

Yet in the chamber burns #0 light. 
Scarce visible about the r¢om 4 
Vague forms, just shadowed through tig 
Familiar forms, whereon is set : 
The impress still of Margaret. 


“There, from its corner, glimmers tall 
Her harp against the western wall: 
About the chords not yet unstrung, : 
The chords so late that thrilled and sung, © 
Something of sweetness lingers yet, ts 
Left by the touch of Margaret. 


A moonlight glint, that seems to shift 
And play upon a mountain-drift ;— 
White-draperied from foot to head 

The straight and slender couch is spread, 
Beneath whose snowy coverlet 

But yesternight slept Margaret. 


Upon the panel opposite 

A girl that watching seems to sit: 
The last faint gleam about the place 
‘Lingers upon the pictured face, 

The wide and wistful eyes that met 

Each morn the eyes of Margaret. 


Is it a statue from the wall, 

Broken from off its pedestal, 

There, in the middle of the room— 
Death aping Life amid the gloom? 
White face, white form, so coldly set, 
So strangely like to Margaret! 


No statue, yet a thing of stone, 

The form that lieth there alone! 

A stone that once had warmth and breath ; 
Life’s image frozen into death : 

The marble mold, in beauty set, 

That yesterday was Margaret! 


Come forth, and leave her there to keep 
Her soundless, sightless trance of sleep. 
There, in the falling of the night, 

Shut in the chamber without light, 
Shadow and silence round her met— 
Death’s fitting watch for Margaret. 


Only the moon her face may see— 
As calm, as cold, as pale as she! 
Only the breeze may whisper there— 
Mysterious dweller of the air! 
Nothing beside may dare to set 

A touch of earth on Margaret! 


| 
t 
a 













HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
‘SORIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. 11. 
‘WUTURE BIERNAL PUNISHMENT IN THE APOCALYPSE 
OF EZRA. 


E have set forth future eternal punishment 
P as it is presented in the Apocalypse of Enoch. 
‘We have seen that the basis of the system of which it 
was a part was the fall of the angels through the love of 
the fair daughters of men, spoken of in Gen. vi. 2, and 
‘the corruption thence originating. Inthe Apocalypse 
of Ezra the doctrine of future eternal punishment is 
retained, but this basis of the system disappears, and 
no reference is made to evil angels at all. Even the 
devil utterly disappears. An entirely new basis comes 
in sight. 
NEW BASIS. 

This new basis, however, is not quite so remote from 
modern thought as the other. Indeed, it is likely to 
meet a very general recognition, for itis nothing else 
but the doctrine of the fall in Adam. 

This is not, however, in the Augustinian form of the 
identity of Adam and his posterity, and their guilt for 
his sin, nor in the form of Dr. Hodge and Princeton of 
a covenant with the race through Adam as their repre- 
sentative head, so that his sin is reckoned as their sin. 
It is the doctrine that by an inscrutable law of evil 
threugh Adam’s sin, original righteousness passed 
away from the race; and the same evil heart that was 
in Adam re-appears in all his posterity, and results in 
the eternal perdition of the great majority of the 
human race, not by annihilation, but by endless 
misery. This is set forth as emphatically announced 
by God, and is assumed by Ezra. The condemnation 
of men is justified on the ground that they are, not- 
withstanding, free moral agents, knowing their duty, 
‘and wickedly refusing to do it. 

MODE OF DISCUSSION. 
' This doctrine is discussed in @ kind of dialogue, in 
which the speakers are God, Ezra, and an angel. The 
doctrine is defended, not by Ezra, but by God or by 
the angel who is God’s representative and sometimes 
speaks as God himself, and is so addressed. On the 
other hand, Ezra presents very serious objections 
to the doctrine as set forth, and protests against 
it with great keenness on moral and rational grounds. 
Indeed, as the case is presented, he has altogether the 
advantage as to moral impression. Nor is this all. 
He repudiates the doctrine as based on the fall of 
Adam with the highest and most affecting forms of 





moral and sympathetic emotion. On the whole, the 
Apocalypse of Ezra must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable productions of antiquity. 

It seems to present the doctrine of future eternal 
punishment based on the fall of Adam as true, accord- 
ing to the statements.of God and the angel, and yet as 
entirely unsatisfactory to Ezra on moral and rational 
grounds. And the marked feature of the case is, that 
though Ezra seems to have decidedly the best of the 
argument, yet, without retracting anything, he simply 
submits to God. 

ORIGIN OF THE BOOK. 

The book professes to have been writen by Ezra, in the 
thirtieth year after the Babylonish captivity. Lticke, 
Van der Vlis, Laurence and Hilginfeld place its com- 
position in the latter part of the century before 
Christ. Other eminent scholars place it somewhat 
later. Butall agree that a Jew was the author. As it 
stands in the apocrypha of our English Bible, it. is 
called the Second Book of Esdras. But there is de- 
cisive evidence that the two opening and two conclud- 
ing chapters are a Christian interpolation, and that a 
whole chapter bas been omitted at 7: 35, which Arch- 
bishop Laurence has restored from the Athiopic and 
Arabic translations of the book. Laurence has also 
given a new translation in English and Latin of the 
whole. It is upon the Apocalypse of Ezra, thus re- 
stored to its original form and newly translated, that 
our remarks are based. 

The book was extensively read, and exerted great in- 
fluence among the Fathers. By Clement of Alexan- 
dria it was ascribed to the prophet Ezra, and regarded 
as inspired and canonical. With him Irensus, Ter- 
tullian and Ambrose agreed. Indeed, Ambrose made 
large quotations from it as of divine authority. The 
book deserves, therefore, attentive study, by reason of 
its influence on ancient thought. It does not open 
with a consideration of eternal punishment. It begins 
with a consideration of the doctrine of original sin in 
its relations to God’s dealings with Israel in the cap- 
tivity. 

. EZRA’S OPENING AND REJOINDERS. H 

Ezra was convinced that if an evil heart was derived 
to all men from Adam, it was so deeply at the founda- 
tion of all history that everything needed to be ex- 
plained and justified in the light of it in order to 
understand it truly and thoroughly. 

He recounts, therefore, the facts of history to God. 
The wickedness that cailed for the flood; the speedy 
apostacy after the flood, and again, after the giving of 
of the law, and again, after the building of the temple; 
and he declares that the deep cause of all these apos- 
tacies was the evil heart, derived from Adam, which 
God caused and did not takeaway. To this he recurs 
again and again through his book. He earnestly calls 
on God to justify his dealings with his people from this 
standpoint. 

He is met by the assertion of the angel that to under- 
stand this doctrine of the evil heart is beyond his 
capacity, and that it isan immodest boldness for him 
to undertake it. 
He is not intimidated by this repulse, but gives a 
bold and profound reply. He says, ‘‘it were better not 
to exist than thus to live under the power of the law 
of sin, and to suffer for it, and yet not to know how or 
why it is.” 
The angel then tells him God only in heaven can 
understand such high things; you are a man on earth 
and cannot doit. Why aim at such high mysteries? 
Ezra boldly replies, ‘‘Why then are we endowed 
with a reasoning soul?” He adds, I was not asking as 
to high things, but as to things taking place daily be- 
fore us. I am inquiring into God’s dealings with us 
from this standpoint. 
FINAL RELIEF PROMISED. 

This boldness is not farther reproved; it is rather 
yielded to. Ezra is told that the end of the world and 
the final judgment are near, and thatin their light even 
the mysteries of Adam’s sin can and will be explained. 
After many questions as to the time and to the signs 
of the day and what shall precede it, the judgment 
itself is described. Nothing is taken from the New 
Testament descriptions of the day. It is the view of 
a Jew familiar with the Old Testament, and in some 
things it widely differs from the New Testament. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE JUDGMENT. 

The resurrection and the judgmentare thus set forth 
to Ezra: “‘ The earth shall restore those that are asleep 
in her, and so shall the dust those that dwell in silence; 
and the secret places shall deliver those souls that were 
committed unto them. And the Most High shall ap- 
pear upon the seat of judgment, and misery (of the 
good) shall pass away, and the long suffering shall have 
anend. But judgment only shall remain, truth shall 
stand and faith shall wax strong, and the work shall 
follow, and the reward be shewed, and the good deeds 
be of force and wicked deeds shall bear no rule.”— 
7: 32-35. : 

(At this point the omitted and restored chapter begins.) 

“Then shall the deep pit of condemnation lie open 
before the region of consolation, and the furnace of 
Hell appear before the Paradise of joy. On that day 
shall the Most High say to the wicked who are risen, 
Look and understand who it is that you have denied, 
whom ye would not obey and whose commands ye 
have despised. Before you on one side joy and con- 
solation, on the other judgment and fire. Thus shall 
he speak to them in the day of judgment.” 

EZRA’S DISSATISFACTION. 





does not, as might have been expected, express joy. 
On the other hand, he grieves because the number of 
the good is so small. On account of Adam’s sin he 
sorrows that so few are saved, and so many condemned. 
The evil heart, he says, derived from Adam, leads to 
sin and ruin. Thisis true almost universally. 

GOD’S REPLY, 

To this God in-substance replies, that which is scarce 
is most valuable. Gold is more scarce than silver, iron, 
lead, clay, and therefore more valuable. So shall I re- 
joice in the few that live, for in them I am glorified. 
Nor doI grieve on account of them who perish, for 
like a fire and smoke, they burn, rage, and are extin- 
guished. This seems to bea very cold-hearted reply. 

EZRA’S REJOINDER,. 

The reply of Ezra to this deserves particular notice. 
It is in effect this: The possession of responsible 
free agency under such a system is not a blessing but 
acurse. To be an irresponsible animal is far better 
~— to be an accountable free agent under such a sys- 

m. 

“Then I answered him and said, Surely it would have 
been better not to have had an understanding heart 
formed in us than to have had it formed, and to in- 
crease with us, and yet on account of this to be con- 
demned; for we know that we must perish.” 

EZRA’S FIRST LAMENT. 

Then follows an expression of sorrow over the sad 
condition and destiny of man, unparalleled in theolog- 
ical literature: ‘Let the human race lament, whilst 
the beasts of the field rejoice. Let all who are born of 
woman weep, while all the flocks of cattle bound for 
joy. For their condition is much better than ours. No 
judgment awaits them, nor are they obnoxious to pun- 
ishment. Nor do they hope for life after death. What 
profit is our life to us? All who are born areimmerged 
in sin, full of iniquity and laden with transgressions. 
Truly it would have been better for us if we had not 
been capable of being judged after death.” 

GOD’S REPLY. 

The reply put into the mouth of God does not meet 
the point of this appeal. It simply states the fact that 
God, from the beginning, determined that men should 
be responsible to judgment, and they are. They know 
their duty, and do not do it, and therefore they shall 
be punished. ‘‘He replied, when the Most High cre- 
ated the world, Adam, and his posterity, he previously 
ordained judgment and punishment. Now then learn 
wisdom from thy own words, for thou saidst an under- 
standing heart has increased within us; therefore will 
all who inhabit the earth be punished, because they are 
conscious of their crimes. Knowing, they have not 
obeyed. Having understood his law, they have broken 
it. What can they say when judged?” 

QUESTIONS OF EZRA. 
Ezra is silent and does not pursue the discussion 
farther at this point, but inquires as to the state of the 
soul after death. He is told that all souls return to 
God, and then are assigned places where they antici- 
pate the judgment day, and the various sources of suf- 
fering to the wicked, and joy to the righteous, during 
the interval, are pointed out. 
He then asks whether the righteous can effectually 
intercede for sinners after the judgment—fathers for 
children, children for fathers, friends and relatives for 
each other—and he is told that they cannot. No man 
can assist another. No man can cast his burden on an- 
other. Every man must bear his own burden. (Here 
the omitted and restored chapter ends, and 7:36 pro- 
ceeds.) 
Ezra then refers to many cases of effectual interces- 
sion of the saints in the Old Testament, and asks why 
should it not be so after the judgment? He is told 
that this world is not a final and fixed state, but the 
world to come is. In this world, therefore, they have 
effectually interceded for sinners. But the day of 
doom is the end of this state and the beginning of im- 
mortality. Then shall no man be able to save him 
who is destroyed nor to overcome him who hath gotten 
the victory. 

BZRA’S FINAL REPLY. 
The final reply of Ezra is as remarkable as anything 
that has preceded. I answered them and said, ‘‘ Ta1s 
IS MY FIRST AND LAST SAYING, THAT IT HAD BEEN 
BETTER NOT TO GIVE THE EARTH UNTO ADAM; OR ELSE, 
WHEN IT WAS GIVEN HIM, TO HAVE RESTRAINED HIM 
FROM SINNING.”? The importof this is plain. No sys- 
tem, blank non-existence of rational beings in this 
world, would be better than such a system as is based 
on the fall of Adam. It deserves notice, also, that this 
is after he has heard God’s defense—4. ¢., that men are 
intelligent beings and know their duty, and cannot 
justify themselves for their crimes. Ezra goes beneath 
all this, and calls in question the rectitude of the sys- 
tem itself which could terminate in such results. 
Nothing can be bolder than his reply. 

EZRA’S SECOND LAMENT. 

After this he bursts out into a loud and moving sec- 
ond lament over the inevitable results of the system, 
as seen in the certain sinfulness and ruin of the vast 
mass of mankind. 
‘“‘O thou, Adam, what hast thou done? For though 
it was thou that sinned, thou art not fallen alone, but 
we are who come of thee. For what profit is it to us 
if there be promised us an immortal life, whereas we 
have done the works that bring death? That there is 
promised to us an everlasting hope, whereas we, being 
most wicked, are hopeless of it? And that there are 
laid up for us dwellings of health and safety, whereas 





In yiew of this result, so fayorable to the good, Ezra 


we haye forfeited them by wicked lives? And that 
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the glory of the Most High defends such as have led a 
holy life, whereas we have walked in the most wicked 
“ways of all? And that thou should be shewed a para- 
dise whose fruit eadureth forever, wherein is security 
and health, since we shall not enter into it? And that 
the faces of those who have abstained from sin should 
shine above the stars, but our faces shall be blacker 
than darkness? For while we lived and committed in- 
iquity we considered not that we should begin to suffer 
for it after death.” 


¢ 


GOD’S REPLY. 
The reply of God to this is based on a repeated asser- 
tion of the free agency, responsibility and disobedience 
of man. 
| “hen answered he me and said, This is the condi- 
tion of the battle which man who is born upon the 
earth shall fight; that if he be overcome, he shall 
suffer as thou hast said; but if he gain the victory, he 
shall receive the reward as I say. For this is the life 
twhereef Moses spoke unto the people while he lived, 
saying, Choose life, that thou mayest live. Neverthe- 
‘less, they believed not him, nor yet the prophets after 
phim; no, nor me, who have spoken unto them. That 
there should not be so much sorrow for their destruc- 
tion as joy over those who are persuaded to salvation.” 
" SPIRIT OF THE BOOK. 
The book then proceeds to consider at great length 
the signs of the times and future developments, in 
; which we cannot follow it. 
|! In form it defends, by the authority of God, the doc- 
trine of future eternal punishment, as based on the fall 
of Adam. On the other hand, the moral influence of 
. Ezra’s protest against it is very great, and is met by 
no adequate reply. 
|. What the author actually meant is not clear. The 
. book is an enigma; yet it has generally been accepted 
as a defense of the doctrine. One thing is sure—it goes 
down to the very depths of human thought and feeling 
on this great theme. 





THE UNSEEN CROSS. 
BY ANNE F. BRADLEY. 


HEY tell me that my life is bright 
With love and mirth and household light ; 
That all the air is cool and sweet ; 
That flowers are blooming at my feet; 
That happy should my spirit be 
As mated bird or humming bee 
That, through the fragrant summer time, 
Gleans from full flower or clover’s prime. 
They do not see my cross. 


They mark no cloud upon the sky; 
No shadow in the laughing eye; 
They see the sunlight on the pane— 
They look not for the mist and rain ; 
The hot, hot tears that fall from me, 
In hours when God alone can see— 
The throes of anguish and distress, 
The cries of mortal helplessness, 
They do not know my cross. 


And yet a heavy cross I bear— 

Not cross of toil, or cross of care; 

The torture of the flesh is not 

The drawback to my happy lot; 

I welcome labor, knowing well 

The forfeit that on Eden fell, 

And painful weariness may bring 

Relief from keener suffering ; 
Not such the cross 1 bear. 


Oh, Lord, in humble tearfulness 

I pray thee make the burden less! 

Not less to bear, if for my good, 

But teach me patient fortitude ; 

Lighten the load, that I may see 

The Face of thy benignity, 

And in its flashing brightness read, 

Through thorns that pierce and wounds that bleea, 
My Saviour on the Cross. 





LET US PRAY. 
-BY CHARLES G. AMES. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


EARING in mind that prayer is a purely in- 
ternal transaction—an attitude and a move- 
ment of the mind—we may look for its prompting 
cause in the profoundest regions of our being. What- 
‘ever our spiritual state, and whatever our theories on 
the subject, we can hardly keep from praying, so 
strong is the inward urgency. Just as we cannot well 
suppress this ever-returning sense of physical need 
which we call hunger. Not more imperious is the 
body’s demand than the soul’s, 

! So long as man suffers conscious want, he must seek 
Supply. So long as he does not regard himself as the 
greatest of all beings, he must look up toa greater. As 

‘his body is mysteriously related to the physical ele- 
Ments—craving aliment and air, and ministered unto 
by all natural forces, light, heat, electricity, chemic 
agency—so the soul feels the thrill of subtle ties which 
bind it to that mystic spiritual realm out of which 
come its supplies of wisdom and love. For surely those 
finer facts of which poets sing, and toward which 
Prophet-fingers point and all high ideals beckon, are 
not vague unrealities and airy nothings; they are the 
Conditions of our deepest and best life. Heart and 
flesh cry out for the living God. 

Perhaps our inquisitive reason ought to be satisfied 
if it finds that prayer is provided for in the constitution 
of man. It might not be altogether “ unscientific” to 
©onclude, or infer, that all the hidden order of the 





world—all that is unknown and unknowable in its 
laws, forces, and agencies—must be in essential harmo- 
ny with the known and apparent order, and with the 
interior facts of human nature, patiently studied and 
fairly interpreted. 

* Ist. Bound up in the heart of man is a native sense of 
weakness and dependence. Or, if this phraseology 
has been damaged by being used to degrade and stig- 
matize human nature, and to make man feel himself a 
a worm, let us at least say, man is aware that he is not 
an absolute and independent being, apart and unre- 
lated, or living on self-supplied resources. He is not 
his own author, preserver, or end. As he advances in 
knowledge and virtue, this sense of dependence is not 
outgrown and left behind, but deepened and con- 
firmed, so that the wisest and best men see most clearly 
and feel most deeply that they can give nothing to 
themselves; that they are only receivers; that they 
can only take what has been placed within reach by a 
higher hand; that even the power to take and use and 
enjoy is itself a constant gift; that the measure of our 
capacity to take, use, and enjoy any kind of good 
turns on those inward states and exercises which con- 
stitute the essence of prayer; that while the inward 
and outward resources are exhaustless, they do not 
proceed primarily from the mind or will of man. 
Whe has not observed that the conceit of self-suf- 
ficiency deforms and weakens character, closing the 
mind against incoming light and deadening it to the 
purest and most refining influences? Is it not rational— 
nay, is it not eminently “scientific ’’—to recognize and 
honor facts? Prayer itself—involving the mind’s own 
acknowledgment of its helplessness and of the unseen 
help which is ever coming—what is it but the honest 
recognition of a fact? Is not this the child’s cry to the 
Father? And is it not an original provision of man’s 
constitution ? 

2d. Alas for usif we must stop here with no language 
but acry of need! Surrounded with mysteries which 
do but deepen and heighten with his growing knowl- 
edge, how wretched must man be without a heart of 
trust! But this also is provided for: it is one of his 
original sentiments or instincts, unfolding and expand- 
ing.just in proportion as his mental and moral nature 
are orderly and normal. Much religious teaching has 
indeed exaggerated our instinct of dependence at the 
expense of depressing our native, child-like confidence; 
so that prayer has often been made the expression of 
servility, fear, dread, and despair. Thoreau thought 
there was a tone of wailing in our worship. ‘The 
churches,”’ said he, “‘seem to resound with a melodi- 
ous cursing of God, and an enduring of him forever.” 

But in unsophisticated minds—as in well-born and 
unscared children—the prevailing tone of feeling is 
trustful. The soundness and safety of things is taken 
for granted. Do we not generally presume some men- 
tal or moral disorder in a mind that habitually wor- 
ries, distrusts, fears, suspects? Who has not had sad 
experience of the loss of natural asswrance, which be- 
falls us through wrong doing or wrong feeling? In 
our best and soundest conditions—that is, when our 
primal constitution is most completely operative—we 
are most happily sure that the world itself is good and 
in good hands. 

Man’s proper nature may, therefore, be said to con- 
tain an original deposit of faith, or provision for faith, 
in a Supreme Providence; just as there is an original 
provision fora child’s trust in the mother, or in human 
providence and friendliness. 

It may be objected that this principle, tendency, or 
habit of trusting is impressed on us by parental kind- 
ness and later teaching; and that the opposite spirit of 
distrust and terror can be produced with equal facility 
by cruelty or by harsh religious instruction. But, by 
the common consent of mankind, cruelty to a child is 
“inhuman” —that is, contrary to the true natural 
order. Can we say less of religious terrorism? It 
must be, then, that man is made for faith and hope 
and love, both toward his fellow-man and toward his 
Maker: that the life of trustful dependence alone is 
according to nature and reason. Butif these original 
instincts or sentiments come to the surface of his con- 
sciousness and escape into words, or silently express 
themselves in thought, feeling, and purpose, behold, 
he prays! Thus the spirit and utterance of prayer are 
found to be as natural, orderly, and fitting as those of 
friendship, love, music, joy, or sorrow. And let it be 
emphasized that they are equally liable to disorderly 
manifestation, perversion, and abuse. Prayer may be 
as foolish as any other mental act or state. 

2d. Who can deny or doubt that aspiration is as 
natural as life? This upreaching and outreaching after 
unattained good is the appointed and vital condition 
of all man’s progress and growth. He may indeed 
reach blindly; he cannot always tell what is the true 
good; he knows not what to pray for as he ought; but 
every energy and faculty stretches forth an expect- 
ant hand. Mr. Emerson says, ‘‘ All men seek the sum- 
mits.” Not asa fiend to harry us, but as an angel to 
beckon us, comes this ‘‘ love of the best’’ which speeds 
us toward the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

But we only move toward the unattained as we are 
prompted by faith and hope that it is meant for us. 
The spirit of prayer hides in our desires and expecta- 
tions, and is the inner spring of our exertions to help 
ourselves. Hence “to labor is to pray;” for right 
working expresses right willing, or loyal compliance 
with appointed conditions of receiving benefit. Man 
putting himself in a way to take what God gives: 
this describes the whole situation, as it relates alike to 








blessings spiritual and temporal. Itis all provided for 
in the constitution of man, and in his natural relations 
to the worlds of maté¢er.and of spirit. He gets no good 
except what his inward states and exercises fit him to 
receive. He gets all good through aspiration. Could 
there be aspiration if there were not inspiration? And 
how could there be inspiration if man were not made 
and meant for intimate intercourse with the Life of 
Life ? if there were'not ‘“‘a door opening inward to- 
ward God’’? - 

Grant that in the very structure of man’s being there 
is ample provision for this perpetual inflow of grace, 
truth, strength, guidance, peace, and joy—for the re- 
ception of all he needs for the completeness of his life 
and for his progress in wisdom and goodness—and at 
once he becomes a happy child at home, heir apparent 
to the richest revenues of the universe. Deny, and 
you make him dependent on exceptional miracle and 
divine caprice; or else consign him to hopeless pover- 
ty, insatiate hunger, friendless isolation, and vagabond 
orphanage. Away with all theories of prayer which 
would make us beggars, soup-house boarders, charity 
foundlings, or unnaturalized foreigners in the kingdom 
of God. All things are ours, and we are welcome. 
But we can take possession of our birthright only as 
the spirit of sonship takes possession of our hearts. 

We have reached this conclusion: not only is the life 
of prayer reasonable, natural and orderly—any other 
life is disorderly, unnatural and irrational; and an 
utterly prayerless man is hard to find. For prayer is 
closely inwrought with the texture of the soul; and 
man is born to a heritage of dependence, trust and 
aspiration. 

But toward whom shall he direct these inward cries? 
On whom shall he depend? In whom shall he trust? 
Perhaps he cannot tell. Perhaps the theological defini- 
tions, explanations and symbols which serve and sat- 
isfy others only confuse and offend him. Perhaps he 
fails in every attempt to find out God; or to form in 
his mind any picture or clear conception of that pow- 
erful goodness which not the less befriended him; or 
to trace to any source beyond himself that “ethereal 
water’ of life which floods his being. But all the 
negative results of his inquiry and speculatior *“®v° 
him where they found him—a depender Teceiver. 
Happy, if they also leave him believi=s 80d rejoicing 
in the supply which comes from 20¢ who is able and 
willing “to do for us exceedixé abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, by 418 power which worketh in 
us.” But let us freely stlow that, in spite of all bewil- 
derments of logic, the spirit of prayer—its essence, if 
not its form—may still be found helpfully present in 
the submission of his being to a care and a keeping not 
of himself, and by virtue of which his own keeping 
and care of himself are made possible. 

Major F—— called himself an atheist, because he 
could not accept any of the statements about a Su- 
preme Being which were offered him in sermons and 
books. His intellect multiplied objections to all theol- 
ogies as petty, ill-proven, and finally as incapable of 
proof in the nature of the case. Religion, as common- 
ly administered and described, was a disgust to him; 
for it seemed quite aside from life, most insane when 
most sincere, and most demoralizing when not sincere. 

But his friend pressed him, in no controversial 
mood, to disclose his now habitual state of mind. 
“Are you at rest? De you have inward peace? Do 
you never shudder with a vague terror lest this god- 
less, guideless, mindless universe should go to wreck, 
or drift to some mighty catastrophe ?”’ 

With frank and glowing face, the Major made an- 
swer: ‘‘T have perfect peace, and am unafraid of any 
real evil in life or death. I do not pretend to know, 
nor do I believe the doctors of divinity know, any- 
thing at all about the origin, destiny, or purpose of 
things; but I have no doubt that it is all right.” 

The conversation ran on, far too long to be report- 
ed; and as the Major attempted to explain to his 
friend—and possibly for the first time to himself—the 
nature and ground of his peace, a touch of reverence 
and awe fell on them both. It sounded like a profes- 
sion of religious faith. For it became apparent that 
this man, who, on intellectual grounds, honestly dis- 
sented from the current doctrines, and thought him- 
self a disbeliever in God, was nevertheless habitually 
accepting a moral law for the guidance of his life, and 
was quietly resting in a conviction that somehow the 
universe, and all things and beings in it, himself in- 
cluded, are adequately provided for and safely man- 
aged—just as if there were a living, loving, almighty 
Wisdom on the throne! 

If he had been accustomed to reflect on his own 
states of mind, and to give expression to his deepest 
and best feelings, would he not have been called a 
man of prayer? If in a social meeting he had spoken 
out these things, would it not have been in language 
of devout, happy, praiseful trust? And the Methodist 
brethren would have responded ‘“‘ Amen” to a recital 
of experience which, if not fully and roundly Chris- 
tian, was such that Jesus might have said, “ Thou art 
not far from the kingdom.” 

Dig deep enough, and waters will break out in the 
desert. Touch the right chords, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing. Surely, God has not left bimself 
without a witness in the hearts of those who cannot 
yet articulate his name, 


* For the feeble hands and helpless, . 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


Sea el 
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SPARE THE ROD. 


* To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


7 HE article in the Christian Union of July 16th, 
by L. G., gives timely hints of warning of the 
danger of neglect in the training of the young, result- 
-ingin the uncurbed passions and selfish indulgence 
of “Scroggs.” But while he has pointed out the 
' evil I think he is open to misapprehension as to the 
cure. 
Does he say to parents, ‘“‘ be more severe, whip 
“more”? I trust not. Oh, we see so much of this pun- 
ishment, this cruelty to infants! Constant chastise- 
ment till we wonder at the child's power of endurance. 

Will he not say, ‘‘be more watchful, considerate and 

_gentle”? I do not favor coaxing and bribing with 
bon-bons ; he rightly inveighs against that; but let me 
take his own illustration (p. 56.) of the disobedient 

.-child, subject to furious fits of anger. Suppose the 
mother lays aside her work for as long a time as it 
would take to whip or shut him up and attend to him 
afterwards, and labors with cool and gentle words to 
make him happy. Would not each be better off an 

—_hundredfold than for a waste of nerve-power and a 
feverish temper? And would the mother lose anything 
in dignity? Iamamannow and trial and suffering 
have brought me some experience and discretion; yet 
the time when I was the child he describes is as vivid to 
my memory asif it was yesterday. When a child is peev- 
ish and cross there are two things to be looked to before 

_ advising the rod. The first is his stomach. How many 
achild has been whipped for worms or indigestion! 

-And Ignorance says, “‘I hated to do it, butit was my 
duty.’? Again, is not the overworked and overworried 
mother herself in too irritable a condition to be trusted 
with the rod? And is it not often thecase that, know- 
ing her nervous condition, and dreading a contest with 
the child, she resorts in mercy to coaxing? Well 
can I remember when a cup of water or a gentle talk 
would have made me quiet when I was crying and 
teazing through mere lack of self-command, and long- 
ing for sympathy and kindness, but when my mother, 
Al -hom I would not say a word in condemnation, but 
Who, lis~ sy0st American mothers, had a nervous tem- 
perament aln.q to a feeble constitution, would mis- 
takenly resort to »anishment and make us both miser- 
able for the rest of the day. I often shudder now to 
think of my secret feelinz: after such a time. Pen- 
itence, do yousuppose? Not otten, A see of injustice; 
a belief that I was no longer loved, or: fovea for, but 
disliked; a feeling of revenge someti:™s, and: a wish 
that I dared take my own life. Neve * I put these 
thoughts on paper before, and only §% so now that 
parents may know what thoughts th 

_ arouse by hasty punishment. My m@’¥ 
and earnestly tried to do her duty. 
‘when I grew older and could reason } 
were the times when either parent 
occasions of wrong-doing—in calm re 
tle love. But when such was the cas#4@p>w unworthy I 
felt, and how my heart went out tc $%m in love! I 
know too well how near ‘ have beeu: 4Mjoini 
happy race of “Scroggs.” How I tga determined, if 
punished with a whip that had been 3441 aside for me, 
that I would run away and seek :®¥] bread where I 
could find it. I was too proud ever x, ask pardon, I 
would have been too proud ever to have come back. 
But the whip hung in the closet and tvas never used, 
‘and never did I lose anything move cheerfully than 
that whip, years after. 

' A kind providence has saved me to be what I am; 
sinful, but not as bad asI might be. An uncontrollable 
temper and a desire for revenge for injury pursue me 
yet. Chastisement, loving chastisement, might have 
quelled it, but blows without reasoning never. I think 
earnest, loving, motherly talks, prayerfully and in pri- 
vate, would have had far more effect than the rod. 
The great difficulty in the rearing of children is that 
_parents are apt to care more for the simple mainte- 

nance of their authority than for the effect that the 
method of doing so has upon the child’s mind. Mothers 
and fathers seldom fully appreciate their sacred trust 
and high responsibilities, and do not devote time 
enough to the training of their children’s minds. The 
stern old deacon says “‘doasI bid you,” and the rod 
against the chimney corner echoes the order. It is 
obeyed and the deacon thinks, if he thinks at all, that 
he has (1st) maintained his authority, and (2nd) that he 
has obeyed the Bible injunction. The boy issullen and 
cross and soon willbe thinking of throwing off the 
yoke and seeking a living and indpendence in the West. 

It may be well for young men to go West, but oh, let 

them start aright; not in reckless hardihood, but with 
the thought of love and prayers at home. 
I do not see why we should trouble ourselves to seek 

a milder intepretation of Solomon’s words. He was 

wiser and more enlightened than his people, and God 
favored him, but, probably, like the Shah of Persia, he 

‘Was one accustomed to knowing no will but his own, 

and having no pleasures save those dictated by selfish- 
ness. His son who succeeded him was wayward and 
imperious, and it may be inferred that he was ac- 
customed to weigh lightly his father’s commands when 
he took not the advice of the old men who stood before 
his father, and thus brought his kingdom to grief. 
One wiser than Solomon has said, “ Offend not one of 
these little ones ;”’ and he spoke so emphatically that to 
this day people wonder why he should say “better be 
drowned in the depths of the sea.” ‘Yes, better be 
‘drowned than teach your child to fear and bate you, 










+ 


Better never havé been born. Oh, let us be careful 
and gentle, using prayer and kind words rather than 
the rod. A. B.C. 








The Household. 


SEVENTY YEARS TO-DAY! 
BY FRED LAYTON. 


EVENTY years to-day, my darling, seventy years to-day! 
**Our days are three-score years and ten,” and mine 
have passed away !|— 
Passed like a dream, my darling, and I often wonder why 
Of all my kin I am left alone, like a withered, branch to die. 








God moves in a way we may not scan, His wondrous works 
to do, - 

And He’s taken the ones that pleased Him best, and left but 
me and you; . 

But He is a Lamp, and a Guide, and a Counselor, so they say! 

And though I am old and feeble, I cannot lose my way! 


‘““Why am I crying?” you ask; well, Bessie, I hardly know, 

So many thoughts come back from the far-off long ago! 

Thoughts of your father and his, and the little ones who died, 

Anda score of things that happened to humble me and my 
pride. 


For I have had my crosses, like many another one: 

Parted with all my dear ones, husband, and daughter, and 
son; 

I bore it all like a woman, for your father was left to me, 

And I thought in the years to follow my comfort and hope 
he’d be. 


Tall, and straight as an arrow, and manly and noble of mien, 

He was a lad for women to love; his equal was seldom seen! 

With eyes of the clearest hazel, and voice of such mellow 
tone, 

That even Israfeli’s songs could hardly match his own. 


But soon through our quiet valleys arose the sounds of war, 

And brave men Kissed their wives “‘ good-by ”’ and gathered 
from near and far, 

And Willie buckled on his sword and went with Sherman’s 
men— 

A gallant band! but Willie—ah me! he never canie back 
again | 


They swept like ‘a storm through that Southern land, till at 
Lookout Mountain; there 

The angry hosts, with fearful wrath, did battle in the air; 

And a bullet pierced his forehead, and down in a ditch he fell, 

And a sorrow eniered my aching heart that words can never 
tell. 


He never came back, but his wife fell dead when the news 
was broke, 

And my heart flew into my mouth till I thought that I should 
choke; * 

But time can heal the deepest grief, and that is why, to-day, 

I can talk so calm and quiet-like of my boy who passed away. 


Willie! my fair-haired boy ! my darling and my pride! 

The link that bound me to earth was broke the day he died; 

And now I am only waiting till the shadows deeper grow, 

When I’ll mount to arealm of joy‘and peace, from this world 
of pain and woe. 


For now I am out of tune, like a broken, stringless lute; 

Once I could sing with the gayest, but now the singer is mute: 

Husband and children and kindred have passed o’er the 
swelling tide, 

And I, in the words of the Master, “* but a little while abide.” 


They have only crossed before me, and soon, on another 
shore, 

I shall see the faces and forms I loved m the happy days of 
yore; 

And I’m patiently waiting the summons that shall set my 
spirit free, 

For the day that I pass from earth will be a happy day for me. 


CINCINNATI, August 2, 1873. 








CLEMATIS, OR THE VIRGIN’S BOWER. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 


ROM almost time immemorial vines have 
been a favorite theme of poetry and prose. The 
praises of the vine-covered cottage and vine-clad 
bower have been so-often sung, that, beautiful as is the 
idea, the sentiment has now become too hackneyed for 
repetition; to use a common expression, it is worn 
“threadbare.” But still the reality remains as true to 
us to-day as ever it was in the olden time. Indeed, 
owing to the introductions of latter years, vines have 
now become one of the most useful of adornments in 
the landscape art. 

Possibly no form of plant-life can be applied to such 
a diversity of uses, nor can any other effect so sudden 
and captivating a change in the surroundings of our 
rural homes as these. 

So much fora preface. Now, in all the variety of 
vines, what shall we select that will combine the great- 
est number of excellencies? In other words, were we 
to be confined to one genus, what should it be? After 
a careful examination of every available kind known 
to the gardening fraternity, I sincerely believe that to 
the name which heads this paper must be awarded the 
preference over all others. Many years ago the writer 
conceived the idea of forming a collection of these 
plants, which should embrace all the kinds then known. 

He accordingly commenced with the true species, 
and annually thereafter added all the newer hybrids 
and varieties which the skill of the growers so grandly 
improved. And, to-day, notwithstanding that the 
multiplicity of names is almost legion, there yet re- 





mains an attractive feature in many of these old-time 





favorites, which even the splendor of the newer can. 
didates cannot wholly obliterate; nor can the latte: 
fully occupy the places which they have always filled 


‘so well. It has been said that fashion governs all our 


movements, and we know that she is as imperious in 
the matter of flowers as in dress, 

The Virgin’s Bower, or more properly speaking, the 
Clematis, being now the reigning belle in floral circles 
throughout Europe, it is quite time that we, on this 
side of the water, should know something about them. 

Horticultural visitors abroad always make the pil- 
grimage to Woking, where the perfection of all that 
is beautiful in this family may be found. 

Before narrating my visit to this highly interesting 
spot, allow. me first to offer a few remarks respecting 
their structure, which may possibly answer as an intro- 
duction to those of my readers not acquainted with 
this class of plants. They are members of the Crow- 
foot family in a scientific classification—an order con- 
taining the buttercups, posonies, anemouies, colum- 
bines, larkspurs, hepaticas, meadow rues, monks- 
hoods, and other genera.. They are either herbaceous, 
that is, the root living from year to year, and the top 
dying to the ground upon the approach of winter, or 
else perennial and moody. The long slender leaf- 
stems answer the purpose of tendrils, and clasp them- 
selves tightly around neighboring objects, thus enabling 
the vine to clamber upward. What we admire in the 
flower so beautifully colored, or else so purely white, 
are not the true flower-leaves or petals, but the sepals 
or floral covering, which in most plants are green. 
The true flower-leaves in this genus are either entirely 
wanting, or so small as to be inconspicuous. Occasion- 
ally some of the improved varieties are rendered more 
handsome by reason of the stamens changing into 
flower-leaves or petals—technically petaloid stamens, 
as is instanced in the fine old Sieboldi or Bicolor, 

There is, likewise, a great diversity in the size, form, 
and color of the bloom. 

A few of the species produce clusters of small, white, 
generally fragrant flowers; others have pink or pur- 
plish bells; whilst those of Asiatic origin are for the 
most part large in size, borne singly, and of several 
delicate tints in color. 

But, says the very practical florist, this kind of read- 
ing is dull and uninteresting. 

To this, the enthusiastic student of nature replies, 
that a close investigation into the lives and habits of 
all these beautiful works cannot by any possibility be 
devoid of interest. If such really is the case, then 
were they made in vain; for have we not the highest 
of all authority for thus employing our time? 

‘Behold the lilies of the field,’ etc., was not a simili- 
tude alone, but a salutary lesson, fraught with deep 
instruction—yes, almost an imperative duty, obligatory 
upon us all, and by no means an idle accomplishment 
as many now suppose. 

And now for my visit to Woking, and what I saw in 
the way of clematis. 

On one of the most heautiful of English summer 
days, a true exception to the general rule of rain and 
fog, I was landed at the Woking Station, a few miles 
from London, whence, after a shott ride, the home 
grounds of George Jackson & Son suddenly appeared 
directly before me. 

Notwithstanding the fine specimens of trees and 
plants scattered all around, there was a certain in- 
describable novelty in the place. Why wasit? I had 
seen larger hollies, finer rhododendrons, better coni- 
fers elsewhere; but still the feeling of unusual beauty 
seemed to impress my mind as I entered the gate. 

Suddenly a large mound was encountered, out of 
which projected in all directions stumps, roots, and 
rocks. Clambering over these, and covered with in- 
numerable flowers of almost every tint, were the finer 
varieties of clematis. 

This, then, was the secret of the place. 

Launching out boldly in a new and heretofore un- 
tried line of landscape adornment,—even placing those 
tabooed structures on a lawn, the so-called rock-work, 
the proprietors had made it the chief point of attrac- 
tion in the grounds, 

There was.nothing stiff or formal in its appearance, 
but it was as natural as if the hand of man had never 
placed it there, nor guided the slender twigs in all 
their winding course. 

And all this beauty, too, was nota thing for oneshort 
week alone, but as the earlier kinds would pass away, 
varieties of later bloom were there to take their 
places; and, later still, autumnal kinds would close 
the season with a greater wealth of blossoms if such 
could be the case; and thus, throughout the year, a 
never-failing source of pleasure, changing day by day, 
would greet the eye of every passer by. 

As we passed beyond the closely shaven turf to 
where the belts of shrubbery commenced, a mass of 
flowers appeared onevery side. Trained to posts were 
specimens of all the finest hybrids known. Here was 
the result of years of labor and skill collected in one 
spot, and, contrasting them with each other, the task 
was difficult to decide to which should be awarded 
the greatest meed of praise. 

The old Jackmanni, with its weight of bloom, rich 
velvety violet-purple in color, with a ribbed bar of 
reddish hue extending down the center of each sepal, 
was certainly very far from being medium in worth: 
I was remimded of the rare oid plant of this variety, 
that I had seen near Melrose Abbey, running over and 
covering the entire end of a large conservatory, and 
which at the time of my visit was at the very height of 
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bloom. Hundreds of flowers greeted our astonished 

eyes; and it is said that gardeners came from many 
miles away to see this floral treat. 

| Another of the older kinds, then nearly out of 
bloom, but still quite showy to the last, was the fine 
Japanese Sieboldi. 

The light mauve-purple color was greatly heightened 
by the peculiar metalic luster pervading the entire 
surface of the flower. 

| John Gould Veitch is a perfect gem in its way. The 
flowers are large, double, and lavender-blue in color. 
No finer variety has been received from Japan than 
this, and to the researches of fortune, the indefatigable 
collector of Asiatic plants, we are indebted for this as 
well asfor most of the finest Japanese novelties now 
in our gardens. 

The old Lanuginosa, with its thick woolly foliage and 
large pale lavender-colored flowers, was fine as it 
always is, and showed well in contrast with its pure 
white varieties, nivea and candida. It may not be 
Zenerally known that this fine old species is the parent 
of the most of our finest hybrids of recent introduel 
tion; and perhaps it is to this fact that the clematis 
owes muck of its present popularity. 

Another old variety, the viticella venosa, with red- 
dish purple blooms, the sepals delicately veined with a 
lighter shade, was exceedingly attractive. Although 
introduced into cultivation many years ago, it seems 
to increase in favor as its numerous competitors arise 
to take its place. 

+ Florida plena is a double, creamy-white variety, 
with a greenish rosette in the center. It is very neat 
and pretty, but makes a slender growing vine, and is 
possibly superseded by other closely allied varieties. 

Lady Bovill is, indeed, a rare beauty as we saw it at 
Woking. The sepals were gracefully cupped, and the 
peculiar grayish blue color made it especially attrac- 
tive. Itis one of the best of Jackmans’ seedlings. 

Another very handsome variety originating here is 
Thomas Moore. The very large blooms, resembling 
passion-flowers, were of a deep, rich, pucy-violet color, 
and the specimen plant was an entire mass of flowers 
from the ground to the top of the stake. 

+ I cannot close this list of very fine varieties without 
mentioning two of Jackmans’ seedlings. The first is 
called Mrs. James Bateman, a clematis that blooms 
continuously for along time. The flowers, when first 
opening, are deep reddish-iilac, but change to a pale 
lavender with age. 

+ Mrs. Moore is another of the Jackmanni class, of im- 
mense size, from eight to nine inches in diameter, and 
almost pure white in color. It is one of the newer 
kinds, and will prove very popular when better known. 

Upon leaving the specimens, we were shown the ex- 
hibition plants grown in large tubs, and neatly 
trained over globular wire frames. Every portion of 
the supports was completely covered, and the whole 
‘was gay with innumerable flowers of every tint. 
Among the many finer kinds, Jackmans’ seedlings 
held a front rank for good quality in every respect. 
We could not help contrasting the skill and labor be- 
stowed upon these specimens with the careless, almost 
slovenly manner of our own countrymen, when show- 
ing this beautiful class of plants. No family of vines 
isso well adapted for exhibition purposes as this, and 
yet, as we generally see them at our floral shows, a 
rough stick thrust into the center of the pot is deemed 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The bedding of clematis forms a unique and pretty 
effect. Either with a single color in a mass, or several 
colors mingled together in the bed. Cut out of the 
turf on the lawn, the green frame-work of the picture 
contrasts charmingly with the bright colors of the 
clematis, and suggests the propriety of inquiring, can 

: we not, too, have something of this kind at home? 

| True, our climate is not so well adapted to their 
growth as the humid, cool atmosphere of England; but 
‘we know that we-can grow them well, and to produce 
such effects as may be seen at Woking would be honor 
enough for one season in a floricultural point of view. 
Patience and time are the requisites to insure success. 

| A little attention, once a week, will be sufficient to 

_ keep the straggling plants in their proper positions, 

and afew pegs are the only appliances necessary for 

making an even surface. One system of bedding, in 
particular, produces a remarkably pleasing effect. A 
circular bed is cut out of the lawn, and twiggy 
branches are placed upright over the surface; select- 
ing the tallest for the center, and gradually decreasing 

} db aeight te near the outer edge. The luxuriant vines 
epeedily cover these supports, and form a rounded 
mass of foliage and flowers. When several varieties 
are used, a constant bloom is secured throughout the 
summer months, 

The department at Woking devoted to seedlings was 
very interesting as well as handsome. Here were to 
be seen hundreds of young plants, not grown by 
ohance, but all the result of skillful hybridization, 
with their records of lineage accurately noted down. 
Each plant in all this vast collection was grown with 
the greatest imaginable care. Plants whose parentage 
‘was the same had sported off as widely different as 
it was possible to be, whilst others of no relationship 
‘at all looked identically alike. But more practised 
‘eyes than mine had marked their features, and classed 
them with unerring skill. Dissimilarities were pointed 
out that showed their origin for generations back; al- 
though to me, a casual looker-on, they’ seemed of 
trivial import. 

I have seen, since then, very many gardens in which 





this queen of vines was a decided feature, but none 
made such a splendid show as this at Woking. 

Thousands of young vines, in every stage of growth, 
arranged in neatly planted beds, make up the stock 
for sale; and these, too, were covered with such a mul- 
titude of bloom, that the whole was a vast field of 
mingled tints in unexceptionable taste. 








THE PATRIARCH AND HIS PI GS. 
BY ELINOR BROOKS. 
** Cowards die many times before their deaths.” 


MULTITUDE of writers are bewailing the 
tendency of farmers’ sons to leave the paternal 
acres, and each one offers an infallible remedy to 
counteract their inclination to seek other employ- 
ment. The boys have a hard time of it, no doubt, but 
may I be allowed to suggest that the farmer’s wife is 
the true object for commiseration, and that some 
agricultural wiseacre should immediately investigate 
her condition and come down with an original recipe 
for the amelioration of the same. Should I relate my 
own sufferings from fear, I trust, that, inasmuch as I 
do not allude to the pecuniary (no pay), dietary (pork 
and potatoes), overworked (sixteen hours a day), state 
of women, as farmers’ wives, no one who writes ‘*‘ How 
to keep our wives on the farm’”’ will regard me as 
trenching on his subject. 

The first few years of my married life were spent 
upon a farm, therefore I know by experience of what 
I write. Next to loneliness the greatest foe to my 
peace was fear. That was worse than hard work and 
all other troubles combined. I had been one of a large 
family in my father’s house in the city, and was, of 
course, a stranger to solitude. Never having had them 
called into action, I had not known what elements of 
cowardice there were in my nature; but the utter 
loneliness of that old farm-house so affected me, that 
in a few months I became the veriest coward alive. 
What I endured from fear only those who are similarly 
situated can know. 

Our farm was distant from either city or village. 
We had no near neighbors, and, though we could over- 
look a great extent of country dotted over with 
houses, not one was near enough for the inmates 
to have heard me if I had screamed at the top of 
my voice. Wecks together passed when I did not see 
a neighbor’s face. Sometimes, when the men were at 
work in the “‘ West Lot,’’ they took their dinners with 
them and stayed all day. How I dreaded those days! 
They seemed so intolerably long and lonely with the 
house so quiet that the sound of my own voice would 
startle me. Often I would not see a person from 
morning until night, unless (an unusual circumstance) 
some carriage or solitary footman passed by. I was 
very careful to collect all the materials for my work 
before the men went away. I always liked the farm- 
house work. I enjoyed taking care of milk and 
making the great golden rolls of butter; never at any 
other place have 1 eaten milk and butter with such a 
genuine relish as I did there. 

The dairy work was conducted in the cellar, but I 
seldom could summon resolution enough to go down 
there when alone in the house; sometimes it was ab- 
solutdiy necessary, then I would have a serious time 
dreading it, would make several attempts, perhaps get 
half-way down the steps, and, fancying I heard some 
noise in a dark corner, panic-stricken I would rush 
back and wait until I could muster courage for an- 
other trial. When at last I succeeded in getting down 
I would make a frantic clutch at the things I wanted, 
and fly up the stairs panting and breathless; though 
what I imagined was after me, to this day I do not 
know. Of course such nervous excitement was more 
trying to my strength than a great amount of work 
would have been. In vain my husband reasoned—and 
argued—and assured me there was no danger, and that 
I would soon become accustomed to my lonely life, but 
instead of that I daily became more cowardly. 

My one great terror (and it is a terror common to 
all lonely farmers’ wives) was a ‘“straggler,’’ as we 
called them. They were flowing, in a never-ending 
stream, over the country from New York to ‘“ Ro- 
chester’”’ or ‘‘ Buff-low.”” Not a week passed that at 
at least one of that class of soviety did not pass over our 
unfrequented road, and claim our hospitality in the 
shape of “a bite to eat,’ or a “ place to sleep.” The 
latter was always granted them in the wood-shed loft, 
where we had a couch prepared especially for such 
sojourners. He might be an escaped convict, or he 
might be a “ prince in disguise"’ (indeed many of them 
claimed to own princely estates in the old country), 
but we always felt sure we were not “entertaining 
angels unawares.”’ 

There always happened to be some of the men at 
home when I had such callers, until one day when they 
were all at work in a distant part of the farm, as I was 
sitting at my sewing, I happened to glance down the 
road, and beheld a sight that instantly alarmed me. A 
drunken man, the terror of my childhood, was making 
his devious way toward the house. I flew through the 
rooms as fast as my trembling limbs would carry me, 
fastening all the doors and windows, and drawing the 
curtains down to make him think there was no one at 
home. Then I peeped out to see how near he was get- 
ting. Yes, there he was surely coming, shouting, 
yelling and tossing his arms; at last he fell down. Oh, 
I thought, if he would only stay down while I run for 
the men; but no, he stuggered to his feet, and in his 


. 


] 





drunken rage he clutched up stones from the ground 
and flung them before him. I would not look any 
longer, but, fairly frantic with fear, threw myself on 
the lounge, resolved not to look out again let come 
what would. But I found suspense unendurable, and 
a horrible fascination drew me again to my post of ob- 
servation, only to see that the horrid object was 
drawing nearer. He ran through the barn-yard gate, 
chased around the yard and out again like a crazy 
being. He staggered up against the fence, dashed 
across the road, then back again, fell down again, but 
whatever his difficuly in maintaining his equilibrium 
he kept up a succession of hideous yells and frantic 
gestures. 

I could endure my fears no longer, and with quaking 
heart ran out of the back door undecided whether to 
hide in the barn or run for the woods. Screaming for 
help would do no good, for no one would hear. I ran 


behind the wood-pile until I found a place where I. 


could reconnoitre, and then I could see (which I could 
not do from the house) that the man evidently was 
driving something that crept along close to the 
ground, and as he came nearer, I saw through the 
fence four little dirt-colored pigs. Oh, what a collapse 
was that! from the height of fear to such depths of the 
ridiculous. All that crazy yelling and tossing of arms 
that had nearly frightened my senses away, had been 
natural motions in driving obstinate little pigs. 

While I stood, no longer afraid, watching the man 
pass out of sight, my husband came from the field, and, 
surprised at finding the house barricaded so securely, 
he wanted to know the reason. Linnocently told him 
of my fright, never thinking that it would make me 
the subject of innumerable jokes; but when I heard 
the roars of laughter that followed the story as he told 
it at the supper-table, I realized my mistake in ex- 
posing my folly. I learned then that my drunken man 
was one of our most staid and respectable neighbors, 
and moreover was Worthy Patriarch of the Good 
Templars Lodge at the ‘‘corners.’”’ Perhaps there 
could not have been a more effectual cure for my 
foolish fears than the ridicule I received. Forever 
after that, when I spoke of dreading being left alone, 
some one would shout, *‘ What, is the drunken Patri- 
arch with his pigs coming again?” Verily, ridicule is 
often a stronger weapon than reason or argument. 








THE STORY OF A CUP. 


‘a HIS cup was one of your grandmother's 

presents when she celebrated her Golden Wed- 
ding,” I said, carefully gathering up each fragment of 
the cup, which had just slipped through May’s fingers, 
and was now strewn over the carpet—a wreck of gilt 
and white. 

* An old friend of hers sent her one of those pretty 
téte a téte setts, and with it a note, which you will find 
in the little drawer of my desk. I really think that 
mother valued the gift more than the offerings of gold 
and silver of that day.’”’ May found the note and I read 
to her: 

“Tam happy to join my congratulations to those of other 
friends on this anniversary of your wedding-day. May it be 
truly a golden day; golden in the precious memories of a well 
spent past; golden in the present consciousness of rectitude, 
and golden in bright promises of peace and happiness. I ask 
your acceptance of the accompanying trifle, as a token, not 
a measure, of my sincere regard. If it reminds you of the 
olden times when the logs blazed on the hearth and the little 
black teapot steamed before the fire, it is well! If it further 
reminds you of the many changes wrought, of the gray hairs 
and wrinkled brow, it is still well ; for the gray bairs are only 
the traces of old Father Time’s blessing hand, and the wrin- 
kles are but notches with which he scores the well-spent 
years. Though there is buta single cup, I trust there may 
long be two to enjoy it. May there never be a lack of the 
wholesome leaf ‘which cheers but not inebriates,’ and as in 
long years you have drained together the one cup of joy and 
sorrow, sO may you long share mutually each innocent pleas- 
ure of old age, till at last, in that land where there is ‘ no mar- 
rying or giving in marriage,’ you may drink from that stream 
which supplies the City of our God.’’ 

We all said father should use the cup for awhile, and 
then mother, and so, as the children say, “‘ take turns” 
drinking from it. Father only lived to useit a few 
short weeks. I shall never forget the first time we sat 
at the table, after his death. I had put the cup away, 
thinking the sight of it might add to mother’s grief, 
but she noticed the omission, aud asked for it, and 
taking it in her trembling, wrinkled hands, bowed her 
head overit, and said,’softly, ‘* Not my will, but Thine.” 
I knew she was thinking of that other cup, a bitter cup 
of sorrow, which God had just held to ‘her lips, and 
when she turned to me and said, *‘ While Iam here I 
will use this—’t will be only a lttle while,” she said it 
with such a sweet smile, I could only choke back my 
tears and wonder at her Christ-like submission. But 
mother never again seemed the same, and when the 
spring came, she said one day, ‘“‘I shall never see the 
grass turn from brown to green again, and it is well. 
Not only the three score and ten, but four score years 
have been given tome. My days have been long in the 
land, and now Ican go home.” Before the winter’s 
snow fell, we laid her by father’s side. I brought 
home the cup they had both drank from, but it seemed 
to me a sacred thing, and I never used it. I laid it 
away, asking that God would give me strength and 
grace in this life to drink the cup he filled for me pa- 
tiently and submissively, and that like theirs my life 
might be golden to the end. ‘And then,” said May, 
softly, ‘‘ May we all ‘ walk the golden streets.’ ”’ 

A. W.R. 
























































































THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. VIIL, No. 8. 
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The Little Folks. 








GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY. 
[For thirteen boys.] 
CHARGE BY THE JUDGE. 


UR friends of the jury I turn to address 
Who so long have attended us here— 
So long that their faces some languor express, 
Which the rest of us share in, I fear. 


However, the case now approaching an end, 
All the evidence having been heard, 

I will sum up the facts, while you kindly attend, 
And your duties explain in a word. 


"Those gentlemen wise (pointing to the counsel for the 
prosecution) have endeavored to show 
That the guilt of the prisoner is plain; 
While these their best efforts have used, as we know, 
His honor to prove without stain. 


‘One point remains clear, that our neighbor and friend, 
Much lamented, has gone to his rest. 

Does Justice demand that to join him we send 
The gentleman under arrest? 


Supposing his hand to have done the sad deed, 
Let fancy his agony paint! 

Remember how sorely his heart-strings yet bleed, 
And ask Justice her ground of complaint. 


But Mercy is calling you! lift up your eyes, 
And behold the soft light of her smile; 

Her wings bring cool breezes as downward she flies, 
And she whispers sweet counsel the while. 


It is human to err; let the man without sin 
At his brother now cast the first stone. 

The forgiveness of heaven we all need to win, 
And we gain it through mercy alone. 


‘The accused should receive the advantage of doubt; 
For both Justice and Mercy agree 

That, until his transgression is clearly made out, 
His innocence granted must be. 


The prisoner’s presence is proved, as we fear, 
On the spot to the murder assigned ; 

But his counsel would argue an alibi clear, 
To wit: aberration of mind. 


The freaks of insanity no one can tell, 
And instances yearly increase 

Where the purest and noblest fall under the spell 
Of this fearful destroyér of peace. 


All anger is madness, the poet hath said ; 
So reflect, lest you sanction a wrong, 

That the prisoner’s emotions respecting the dead 
Were doubtless exceedingly strong. 


Again: if the prisoner were proved to be sane, 
His motives consider with care; 

Ask if the deceased left a name without stain, 
As honest, obliging and fair. 


Then decide.on the case as between man and man, 
All sinners alike before heaven ; 

And your verdict return with what mercy you can, 
That mercy to you may be given. 


If the prisoner is guilty, then so you must say 
With the deepest compassion of heart; 
If not, then acquit him without more delay 
That we all may in gladness depart. 
(The jury retire.] 


NEXT SCENE OPENS IN THE JURY-ROOM. 
D. DRESWELL, Esq., (Foreman): 
Well, gentlemen, our duties now appear extremely 
plain, 
Since all hard points his Honor has endeavored to 
explain; 
But free discussion being the order of the day, 
We each and all are ready, friends, to hear what each 
may say. 
‘What says our neighbor on the left? 
PATRICK ROONEY: 
An’ sure the spache was foine. 
Be jabers! how his Honor calls the big worrds into 
loine. 
An’ what the Joodge is plazed to think, mesilf thinks 
that same, too. 
HrraM SHARPLEY: 
Say, Dan, what stopped the Judge’s mouth, one sugar- 
plum or two? 
DRESWELL: 
Oh, hang it all! you ’d better mind yeur bread and 
butter, man. 
And, by the way, since we ’re in Court you need n’t 
call me Dan. 
Hans TRINKERMANN: 
Vas ist de case about, goot vriends? mine head it ist 


not clear. 
Mine lager vas so diindered stark, I feels con—fused in 
here. [rubbing his forehead.] 


HrRAM SHARPLEY : 
‘Oh, just a trifling matter, Hans; no need to make a 
fuss. 
We ’ll see to all the tiresome parts, and you can vote 
with us. 
:LHans nods complacently and falls into @ doze again.) 








Joun SMITH: 
I think the fellow ’s guilty, men, for all the lawyers 
say; 
And I 've listened pretty carefully to their talk here 
day by day. 
But the smartest of them can’t quite pull the wool 
across Diy eyes, 
Or make me take for gospel truth half their confound- 
ed lies— 
Their shams about insanity, emotions, and all that, 
And phrases full of Latin words, all trundled in so 
pat. 
John Smith knows some things, too, I guess. 
JAMES McELRoy: 
Ay, neebor, there ye ’re reet, 
An’ sae does Jamie McElroy aye stand on his ain feet; 
For ilka man, the proverb says, suld gae his ain free 
gate, 
Sae dinna let the lawyers put fule notions in your 
pate. 
An’ as for yon misguided carle, his een ’s ancugh for 
me, 
For i’ the face of honest mon, sic een could never be. 
He — too gleg and canty, too, to suit wi’ a’ their 
pleas 
©’ how he spends the hours o’ neet sair greeting on his 
knees. 
I trow the mon he bare a grudge might weel hae cause 
to greet, 
An’ though his bed be saft as snaw, his sleep wad no be 
sweet. 
Tam DUNCAN: 
Noo haud yer peace, ye daft auld whig, he ’s aye an 
open hond, 
An’ a purse weel filled wi’ siller, too, as ony i’ the 
lond. 
Besides, ye ken our turn may come. 
SetH Courts: 
And that ’s true, Tam, for you. 
When wit is out and liquor ’s in, who knows what he 
may do? 
These accidents will happen, so I reckon the best way 
Is just to let the fellow slide; most like we ’ll get our 
pay. 
Trwotuy O'REI ty (rattling his pockets): 
Faith he ’s an honest gintleman. 
DRESSWELL (f0 DELVER): 
Well, friend, what ’s your good word? 
Dick DELVER (slowly): 
I do n’t know hardly what to say; ’t aint much that I 
have heard, 
And I do n’t waste time on newspapers, or any such 
like trash. 
But I guess we better let him go. 
SHARPLEY: 
Yes, things go cheap fer cash. 
STEPHEN TENDERHEART: 
I really think, my friends, we ought to save the pris- 
oner’s life; 
I’m sure we could n’t bear to see the grief of his poor 
wife. 
And then, you know, he may repent and change his 
courses bold. 
JOHN SMITH: 
The man he murdered leaves a wife and children, too, 
I’m told. 
WILLIAM STOVER (COLORADO BILL): 
{’ve waited patient, so fur, but now I’d like to know 
When this ’ere bizness will be through, so ’t we ’ll be 


free to go. 

When I was down to ’Frisco, boys, come August twenty 
year, 

We ’ve hung a dozen men in half the time we ’ve loafed 
round here. 

DRESWELL: 

Suppose we take a vote, my triends, to see just how we 
stand. 

Will those who think the prisoner Not Guilty raise the 
hand? 

[They vote, all but SmrrH and McExrRoy raising the 


hand.] 
It surely can ’t be possible! what! only ten to two? 
Good heavens! gentlemen, I beg, consider what you 
dol 
If you are rich, it ’s very fine; but I, for one, must 
say 
I can ’t afford to waste my time and lose my honest 


pay. . 

The Judge is fully confident what verdict we shall 
give; 

The money ’s quickly earned, you know, and surely 
we must live. 

Joun SMITH: 

You ’ve got me there, confound it all! I’m out of work 
and poor, 

Or else you had n’t seen my face inside tho Court-room 
door. 

If I give in will you, my man? (to McEtrRoy.) 

McExRoy (with a sigh of forced resignation) : 
Weel, gowd ’s a bonnie thing; 

An’ we might be at muckle fash, gin we suld gar him 
swing. 

DRESWELL (complacently) : 

The verdict is unanimous, then, we may understand ; 

And the prisoner being duly tried by the laws of our 
good land, 

Before a jury of his peers, we, twelve good men and 
true, 

Find him Not Guilty on the charge just brought before 





our view. AI. M. 


PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL QUESTIONS. 

Every question is answered by a single word, and that word 
answers each question. 

What rose from the rock ? 

Wherein the Nazarites put their hair, 

The signal agreed upon by the bramble in the allegory. 

That which Abraham took in his hand. 

A sign between the false prophets and Elijah. | 

What leaped from the mouth of a sea-monster ? 

That which says “ not enough.” 
That which did not fulfill the designs of king Nebuchadnes 
zar. . 


AN ENIGMA ON NOMS DE PLUME. 
108 letters. 
80, 101, 17, 90, '70, 14, 102, 86, 13, 99, 32, 80, 40, 12, is the real nam: 
of * Florence Percy.” 
80, 39, 58, 23, 4, 33, 64, of “‘ George Eliot.” 
10, 20, 42, 52, 8, 60, 50, 25, 22, 3, 24, of ** Howard Glyndon.”’ 
8, 14, 53, 67, 20, 66, 5, 25, 47, 22, 57, 15, of “* Gail Hamilton.” 
88, 62, 28, 34, 65, 72, 16, 30, 78, 37, 100, 68, 33, 58, 101, of ** Ik Marvel.’ 
100, 68, 99, 77, 10, 59, 86, 37, 80, 14, 77, 62, 21, 69, 33, of “ Curre: 
Bell.” 
79, 89, 96, '74, 15, 92, 65, 100, 58, 102, 96, 80, 18, 26, of ** Mark Twain.” 
87, 7, 1, 80, 34, 56, 38, 11, 65, 61, 51, 63, 52, 69, 36, 2, of “*Sam Slick.” 
30, 40, 81, 76, 98, 36, 91, 90, 97, of “* Anna Matilda.” 
4, 48, 11, 25, 20, 47, 29, of *t Oliver Optic.” 
14, 84, 76, 98, 48, 100, 6, 44,.%5, of “ Barry Cornwall.” 
45, 52, 20, 71, 100, 38, 46, 81, 36, 83, 55, 36, 41, 22, of ‘* Florence.” 
88, 85, 100, 49, 102, 94, 81, of “* Boz.” 
87, 27, 77, 34, 80, 9, 82, 92, 101, 23, 40, of ** Belle Brittan.”’ 
78, 95, 57, 41, 31, 22, 98, 17, 100, 7, of “* Peter Parley.” 
80, 60, 19, 37, 80, 98, 38, 42, 54, 33, of ‘“* Marian Harland.” 
87, 4, 103, 68, 99, 84, of ** Josh Billings.” 
100, 87, 8, 40, 58, 44, 69, 86, 83, 43, 63, 100, 49, 50, 52, of ““ A. L. O. EB,” 
73, 89, 98, 20, 10, 5, 76, 76, 66, 35, 100, 31, 43, 86, of “‘Grace Green, 
wood.” 

The whole is part of a quotation found in The Spectator. 

ISABEL AND JULIA. . 
A BASKET OF NUTS. 
(Transpositions.) 

AmI dear? HebeC. Ricky ho! Pa’s tune. Old Sam W: 
Zelah. W.,saltun. C. E. Nap. C’sten huts. T. T. burt»: 
suet, LOTTI. *’ 

WorpD SQUARE. 
To tint. 
A foreign fruit. 
Cloth made from flax. 
Open to view. 
Fissures. 
CONTRAOTIONS. 
Supply a certain vowel wherever necessary : 


GEM FITZPATRICK. 





Rk. Ondr. Strk. Dd. Wl. Rtlan. Luv D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 3. 
Biblical Puzzle.— LaBawn 
a a aa 
B B B 
a a a a 
NaBalL VIvo. 
Word Changes.—M-onkey, d-onkey, m-ouse, Il-ouse. B-ear, t-ear.— 
Vivo, GEM FITZPATRICK 4 - 
Cr —* Love your enemies.”—Vivo, GEM FITZPATRICK, 
BuNNY. 
Diamond Puzzle.— R 
t Ea 
waFer 
REFRESH 
fiBild 
uSe 
H 


VIVO, GEM FITZPATRICK, BUNNY. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CIENTIFIC Stupy AT PENEKESE.—A correspond- 
ent of the Boston Advertiser gives some interesting facts 
regarding the progress of Professor Agassiz’s new school at 
Penekese, and the researches and discoveries of the students. 
Among the new revelations is the fact that what has hereto-: 
fore been considered two kinds of sea-weed is really two 
forms of the same plant; a branch of one was found growing 
on the other, and no care in examination could separate them. 
One of the students, a few days since, also discovered the 
eggs of a skate lying in both sides of the oviduct in their 
partly-formed cases, a sight: so rare that it was new to even 
Professor Agassiz, and has been reported before by but one 
observer, Dr. Wyman, who saw it once and waited a year be- 
fore publishing the fact, in the vain hope or seeing it again. 
One of the students, a Boston school teacher, has just re- 
ported upon the birds of the island, more than twenty kinds 
of which have been found. Three kinds of tern or gull have 
nests in as many different parts of the island. As there are 
no trees, only a few insects, of course, have been found, but 
there are some, and more have been brought from the neigh- 
boring islands. Dredging parties go out several times every 
week, and the specimens brought back furnish objects for 
dissection and study in the laboratory. The students are 
enthusiastic in their inquiries and researches, and the vro- 
fessors’ tables are hardly ever without some seeker after ac_> 
or information. No lights are allowed in the laboratory, 
where alcohol and ether must always be, or the evening hours 
would find zealous students at the tables. Instead, professors 
and students gather on the cliff, early in the evening, where 
there is the best view of the sunset, or the hill, from which 
the Gay Head light is seen, and the professors, in a familiar, , 
conversational manner, relate interesting incidents and facts: 
connected with their own personal adventures and explora-: 
tions. 
—THE IGNORANT RicH MEN or BANGOR.—Gen. Her- 
sey, lately elected to Congress, is one of the richest men in’ 
eastern Maine ; is self-made, rather illiterate, and very vain. 
Not very long ago he built for himself a fine house, which was 
fitted and finished without regard to expense. Soon after its 
completion, he invited a stranger to see its beauties. ‘‘ Ther,”’; 
said he, with a glow of honest pride, “ I’veyot one more gas- 
burner than any other house in Bangor!” A few years ago, 
when the question of erecting a soldiers’ monument was 
agitated, there was a difference of opinion as to the inscrip- 
tions to be adopted. Mayor Dale, being appealed to, declared 
that he did not approve of long inscriptions, he would have 
something simple and expressive; “ Ripogenus” would be 
quite enough. “ Ripogenus ” (I am not sure about tne spelling) 





is the name of a lake in northern Maine, and it is likely that 
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the worthy mayor confounded it with the Latin word re- 
gurgamus. This story reminds me of Gov. Coburn’s blunder. 
He, too, was a very rich and very illiterate man. He was 
Governor of Maine in 1862, and on his return from a visit to 
Washington, he was asked about a lady, well-known to the 
inquirer, who had gone on to that city. “ Oh, yes,” said the 
‘Governor; “I saw Mrs. ; she’s all right; she’s got an 
appointment as mattress of one of the biggest hospitals.” — 
Letter from Bangor. 
| —GorLigs SCHEERER’s LITTLE Joxe.—There is an 
anecdote of Gotlieb Sheerer, who, twelve years ago, was an 
active Philadelphia politician, and Vice-President Dallas, 
avhich has only just got into print. Some thirty years ago 
Mr. Dallas was counsel in a case in Philadelphia and Mr. 
Scheerer was called in as a witness. The following questions 
‘were put by Mr. Dallas: 

** Mr. Scheerer, were you in Harrisburg last June?” 

-“ Tast June, did you say, Mr. Dallas?” 

, “ Yes, last June; don’t repeat my question, but answer it.” 

After some minutes of study the answer came: “ No, Mr. 
Dallas, I was not in Harrisburg last June!” 

“ Were you in Harrisburg last July ?”’ 

Here he reflected again, and slowly said, ‘‘ No, Mr. DaHas, I 
*was not in Harrisburg in July.” - 

** Were you there in August, Mr. Scheerer?” 

The witness again meditated and said, “ No, Mr. Dallas, I 
was not there in August.” 

‘* Were you there in September?” 

Here Mr. Scheerer reflected longer than before, and re- 
plied, ‘* No, Mr. Dallas, I was not in Harrisburg in Septem- 
‘ber.” 

Mr. Dallas became tired of this barren result, and raising 
his voice, said: 

“* Mr. Scheerer, will you tell the court when you were in 
Harrisburg?” 

“ Mr. Dallas,” said Mr. Scheerer, ‘I never was in Harris- 
‘burgin my life.” 

The court, the audience and Gotlieb Scheerer enjoyed the 
joke, but Mr. Dallas did not heartily partake of the merri- 
ment created. 


—‘Is rnm sold in Portland?” is a question which has 
not only agitated the whole of this country, but has also been 
‘warmly discussed by English meetings and in English nows- 
papers. A correspondent of The Portland Advertiser thinks 
that he is justified in a belief which he bases upon his own 
T:sonal observation, that now and then a wee drop is either 
given or sold in the Down East metropolis. He says that 
going into an eating-house for his breakfast at eight o’clock 
in the morning, he encountered two drunken men. Mourn- 
ful to relate, one of them was a Massachusetts Quaker, the 
‘first inebriated Friend whom the writer ever encountered. 
This unique specimen came out very strong in the line of 
profanity, which poured forth from under the shadow of a 
Droad-brimmed hat, must have had an extremely piquant 
effect. Leaving the Quaker to swear and to sing at his pleas- 
ure, the writer went home and found a mason’s tender em- 
ployed there exceedingly drunk and minus his wheelbarrow. 
‘One of these conveniences was borrowed for him, but he was 
too much obfuscated to use, or even to remember of whom 
hc borrowed it; and the writer had to show him the place. 
The correspondent does n’t like to be rash, but he surmises 
‘that rum is sold in Portland, and that the shops in which it is 
sold must either open very early or not shut up at all. 

—The Bishop of Litchfield once in a walk in the 
country came upon a group of men sitting together on the 
ground, and immediately resolved to “ say a word in season”’ 
to them, after a fashion of the Caliph Haroun or the average 
district tract distributor. ‘Well, my good men,” said his 
lordship incognito, *‘ what are you doing?’ The response of 
one of the men was not calculated to please and encourage 
the amiable prelate. *“*We bina loyin’,” he said. ‘ Lying!’ 
said the horrified Bishop; ‘“* whatdo you mean?” “ Why, yer 
see,’’ was the explanation, ‘tone on us fun a kettle, and we 

bin a tryin’ who can tell the biggest lie to have it.’’ ‘Shock- 
ing!” said the Bishop, and, straightway improving the occa- 
sion, he proceed to impress upon the sinners the enormity of 
lying. He informed them that he had been taught that one 
of the greatest sins was to tell a lie, and, in fact, so strongly 
had this been urged upon him that never in the whole course 
of his life had he told a lie. No sooner had the excellent 
Bishop made this announcement than there was a gleeful 
shout, “*Gie th’ governor th’ kettle; gie th’ governor th’ 
kettle |” 


—The existence of that large class of incompetent 
‘clergymen in England, who receive their appointments to 
‘church livings through the purely secular influence of the 
‘patronage system, has been the means of establishing a regu- 
lar market for ready-made sermons, the business of manu- 
facturing which has become eminently legitimate and re- 
spectable. Among other pious announcements in a recen 
‘Church paper were these: : 

“* SgRMORNS.—Good, sound sermons, by an experienced cler- 
gyman, adapted to the Church’s year. Subscription, 13s. 6d. 
per quarter. Single MS. for any Sunday, 15 stamps. 8. P. G., 
‘Confirmatien Hospital, 2s. 6d. each. Clergy only. Address, 
‘etc, 

“ SeRMONS.—Earnest, original, practical, upon the Sunday 
gospels, epistles, and Old Testament lessons, by an experi- 
enced priest. Specimens free on approval to clergymen. 
Sermon for an assize, volunteer corps, ete. Strict confidence. 
N. B.—These sermons have been highly commended by many 
eminent and earnest clergymen. Address, etc.” 

—The advocates of woman’s rights will be gratified 
to learn the Government of Japan is disposed to accord in- 
creased consideration to the sex. An oxder has been issued 
that all women may stamp important deeds and writings with 
their own personal stamp, and the department of religion has 
Published @ notification that six women, whose names are 
given, have been appointed preachers, and that attention 
‘Must be paid them, as they are rich in knowledge. The ages 
of these ladies are also published. They range from 15 to 57 
years. 

—‘*Mamma, do n’t forget to ask papa about going to 
Brighton for a fortnight!” ‘ Hush, dear! I ’m afraid it 
won’t do! You know how dreadfully the seaside upsets papa 
for the first week always!” “Yes: but papa need n’t come 
down till the second week, you know !”—Punch. 

—Italian wit is highly dramatic, spontaneous, genial. 
Among its proverbs are: “The dog earned his living by wag- 
‘ging his tail.” “Make yourself all honey and the flies will 
‘devour it.” “ The smiles of a pretty woman are the tears of 








the purse.” “ He who takes an eel by the tail, or a woman 
by the tongue, is sure to come off empty-handed.” 

— Bridget! Bridget! why don’t you bring up the 
lemonade?” said Mrs. S——, on the Fourth of July, from the 
top of the kitchen stairs. “ Why, marm,”’ said Bridget, wiping 
the sweat from her red face with her checked apron as she 
put her head round the staircase partition, “why, marm, you 
see, the ice I put in the lemonade is so hard that it has n’t 
melted yet, though it ’s stirring it over the fire I’ve been for 
the last fifteen minutes or more !” 

—A will is registered in Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 
which contains the following remarkable clause: “I also give 
te my beloved wife one red cow, one three-year-old colt, and 
the remainder of the kitchen and household furniture.” 

—John Randolph was one of the most sarcastic men 
that ever lived. One time a young man attempted to make 
his acquaintance. He obtained an introduction, and, among 
other remarks, said: “I passed by your home lately, Mr. Ran- 
dolph.” “I hope you always will,” was the reply. 

—There once resided in Ayrshire a man who, like 
Leman, proposed to write an etymological dictionary of the 
English language. Being asked what he understood the word 

to mean, he answered, with great readiness and 
confidence, ** Why, the art of road-making, to be sure.” 








UNPROFITABLE REGRET.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HERE is no loss so touching and so deep as that 
which we feel when we bury our loved ones. Grief is 
sacred then. But no grief has the right of immortality. That 
ground belongs to joy, to hope, to faith. It has no right to 
long life. No person has a right to go back perpetually, and 
keep oper the wounds which God would heal, and to enfeeble 
himself when he should grow strong by suffering. Hear the 
voice of him “ who, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame.” “No affliction,” says 
he by the voice ef his servant, “for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable ‘fruit of righteousness unto them that are ex- 
ercised thereby.’”’ Nobody has a right to sit down by the 
grave and give himself to it asasanctuary. No person has a 
right to strike darkness through all the chambers of mem- 
ory. - 

Is there any grief more touching than that which is filled 
with a consciousness of unfulfilled duty? ‘Alas! if I had 
known that my girl, just blossoming into life, was to be taken 
from me, how much more would I have done for her!” “ Ah! 
if Ihad known that my companion, between whom and me 
came sunshine and showers, was to leave me forever, would 
I ever have come into her presence with a moody and scowl- 
ing brow? Would I ever have been unreasonable in my con- 
duct toward her? Would I have demanded so much service, 
and been willing to render so little? Would I not have been 
more vigilant to fulfill my whole duty toward her? But now 
she is gone, and I cannot recall her. The past is all dark and 
bitter to me.”” Well, these are most wholesome and salutary 
reflections, but only on one ground—namely, that they bring 
forth the fruit of fidelity to those who have been spared to 
you. Waste not your time or your strength in vain regrets 
over those who are gone. Wound not your heart with a poi- 
soned dagger, because you have unfulfilled duties of affec- 
tion in the past; but look forward, and see to it that you ful- 
fill all like duties in the future. Those who are separated 
widely apart—shall not they yet stand together again, and 
greet each other with smiles of love that shall never die out 
from the face? 

So we Often pine for the lost because, if we had known, as 
nobody could know beforehand, what experience has taught 
us, we might have kept them. “If I had known that that 
ride would have brought my child home fevered and ready to 
die, would I have taken it?’ “If I had understood the com- 
plaint from which the child was suffering, and had known 
what a critical state it was in, would I have said to it, ‘ Be 
still! be still! go and lie down, and you will feel better ?’” 
“Tf Thad dreamed that such and such remedies, of sucha 
school, would have such an effect, and lead to the grave, 
would I have used them? If I had heeded so-and-so’s advice, 
I might have had my child now.” Thus persons torment 
themselves with vain regrets in regard to those who heve 
gone from them. They make grief heavier than it need to 
be, and render it unprofitable. They prevent themselves 
from looking into the future with chastened eye and heart, 
and with a more hopeful disposition. 

Let the dead bury their dead! Let the past go! Press for- 
ward to the future! Lift up your head! lsee many plants 
that, in summer, when the storm is out, catch drops of rain, 
and, not knowing how to shed them, are weighed down al- 
most to the ground. And when thestorm is gone, they shake 
themselves ; and, little by little, they stretch themselves up 
again; and the next day they stand, with all their leaves un- 
folded once more, fragrant and beautiful, as if refreshed, 
washed, and made strong. Men may, in troubles—especially 
the worst ones—be bowed down; but nobody should lie pros- 
trate, as if torn up by the roots. For that, the Word of God 
was not given you. For that, the promise of Christ and the 
visitation of the Holy Ghost were not given to you. For that, 
the future was not unrolled. You are a child of God, for 
whom he has provided grace to help in time of need. When 
you are afflicted, he is nearer to you than at any other time. 
Be worthy of this Friend and Sympathizer and Benefactor. 

I will detain you further, only to speak of the mournings 
and repentances of those who have finished life. Sad is the 
picture which we too often see in the weakness ofage. How 
many dreary old men and complaining old women there are 
who sit in the household, looking back, and finding fault with 
everything that is present and everything that has been! How 
many persons there are who thus make themselves a burden! 
One of the things for which I pray devoutly is, that my life 
may be terminated when I am in full strength, suddenly, so 
that I need not leak out, drop by drop, and become a burden 
on the hands of others, and fill the house with discontent, and 
cease to love the faces of children because they make a noise, 
and no longer have affinity for any of the’sweet things that 
are going on in the family. To become changed thus, even 
though change is in accordance with nature, and is inevitable, 

*From a Sermon entitled ‘The Right Use of Retros' ion,” in 
No. 22, Vol. X., of Plymouth Pulpit, the week! mphilet issue of H. 
W. Beecher’s sermons, published by J.B. FORD & Co., New York. 
Yearly price, $3. If taken with the Ohristian Union ($3), the two 
will be sent for $5.00 per annum. 





is dreadful to me as purgatory—if there is such a thing, as I 
devoutly believe there is, because I have seen it. When a 
man that used to be prompt, and vigorous, and clear, ana 
fruitful, and companionable, and noble in all the offices of 
life, has dwindled and dwindled, till his voice becomes like 
the voice of winds piping through cracks and crevices—a 
mourning, wailing sound, without joy and without sweetness 
—till you look away from him to think of him, till you have 
to go back from what he is to what he was, in order to rightly 
estimate him, then he is to be pitied. God deliver me from 
going through such a purgatory. But if i comes to me, may I 
- prepared for it; and may you be prepared for it, if it comes 
you. 

If, as old age approaches, your disposition is sweetened and 
mellowed, if your nature is ripened, if your faith is strength- 
ened, and if disinterested kindness is developed in you, bappy 
will it be for you; but if not, your state will be pitiable. For 
what can be more wretched than to see a-man standing on 
the verge of this life and looking back into the world from 
which he is happily escaping, and holding out trembling 
hands which can grasp nothing, wituout realizing or discern- 
ing any of the blessings which beckon him on to the heaven 
above? I can imagine an owl sitting between night and 
morning, and hooting, and singing a pzean to darkness, and 
mourning that the sun is driving away the stars, and that the 
woods are being made uncongenial to him by the sweet voices 
of the birds of the day; but who can conceive how a man 
can stand in the twilight of immortality, and hoot and hoot, 
and desire to live longer, as though there was nothing beyond 
—no light, no hope, no certainty of a glorified manhood ? 

What are all the things which men bear here but mere dust 
on the car that is speeding them to their bridal? What are 
all the things that men have here but wings that waft them 
on their way? Then spread your sails, that they may carry 
you 6ver your voyage. There is to every one who is a man 
in Christ Jesus a manhood ever rolling toward the future. 
Let no man fall back to the graceless task of perpetually ex- 
huming what ought to remain buried. May you be delivered 
from a memory which is but a graveyard of desires that con- 
tinually rise and walk, day and night, with gibberings, as airy 
ghosts. The enfranchisement of Christ; the liberty of the 
sons of God; the hope of immortality; the certainty of 
heaven; the sonship; the crown; the palm; the harp; the 
song; the youth that never dims; the treasures that never 
waste; the joys that spring again as you pluck them,—these 
things lie over against you. 

Then let the past go! Let the dead bury their dead! Live! 
Ye are the children of light, and love, and hope, and glory. 








THE RATES OF POSTAGE. 
ER@S AND AFTER JULY 1, 1873. 


OSTAL CARDS, one cent each, go without further 
charge to all parts of the country. 

All letters, to all parts of the United States, 3 cents per half 
ounce. 

Local or “drop ” letters, that is, for the city or town where 
deposited, 2 cents if delivered by carriers, and 1 cent if there 
is no carrier system. 

For newspapers and magazines, regularly issued and sent to 
regular subscribers, the following rates per quarter for three 
months, payable in advance at the office where received : 


Semi-monthlies, not over 4 ozs. 
Monthlies, not over 40zs.......... 
Quarterlies, not Over 4 OZS................000.5- 

Books, 2 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

All other printed or miscellaneous matter, as pamphlets, 
transient newspapers, handbills, ¢trculars, proof-sheets, pho- 
tographs, book manuscripts, etc., and also seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs and roots, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction there- 
of, always to be prepaid. 

Manuscript for publication in newspapers, magazines, etc., 
is subject to letter postage. 

Undelivered letters can be re-sent to anew address without 
additional charge. 

Stamps cut from stamped envelopes are rejected by the 
post office. 

Letters to all parts of the New Dominion (Canada) 10 cents 
= ounce if unpaid, paid, 6 cents; newspapers, 2 cents 
each. 

The following are the postal rates with Europe, prepayment 
in the case of letters being optional, that of newspapers com- 
pulsory. Unless otherwise indicated, the rates for letters are 
for the half ounce or fraction thereof, and those for news- 
papers for four ounces or fraction thereof : 

To Great Britain and Ireland, letters, 6 cents, newspapers, 2 
cents; France, letters, direct mail, 10 cents, via England for 
one-third ounce and under, 10 cents, from one-third to one- 
half ounce, 16 cents, newspapers 2 cents each ; Spain, letters, 
under one-third ounce, 16 cents, one-half ounce and under, 28 
cents, newspapers 2 cents each; all parts of Germany, in- 
cluding Austria, letters, direct mail, 6 cents, closed mail, via 
England, 7 cents, newspapers 4 cents; Denmark, letters, di- 
rect mail,9 cents, newspapers 2 cents each; Switzerland, let- 
ters, direct mail, 10 cents, via Bremen or Hamburg, 8 cents, 
newspapers, 4 cents; Italy, letters, direct mail, 10 cents, news- 
papers 4 cents; Russia, letters, direct mail, 11 cents, closed 
mail via England 12 cents, newspapers 6 cents; Norway, let- 
ters, direct mail, 11 cents, closed mail via England 12 cents, 
newspapers 8 cents; Sweden, letters, direct mail, 10 cents, 
clesed mail via England 11 cents, newspapers8 cents; Turkey, 
European and Asiatic, letters, direct mail, 11 cents, closed 
mail, via England, 12 cents, newspapers? cents; Egypt, letters, 
direct mail, 16 cents, closed mail, via England, 17 cents, news- 
papers 9 cents. 

For Asiatic countries, the half-ounce limit for letters, and 
the 4 ounces for newspapers still holding good: 

To Australia, letters, via Southampton, 16 cents, via Brin- 
disi 22 cents, to be prepaid, newspapers 4 and 8 cents by the 
respective routes; British India, via San Francisco, 10 cents, 
via Southampton 22 cents, via Brindisi 28 cents, to be prepaid, 
newspapers, via San Francisco, 2 cents each, by the other 
routes 6 and 8 cents respectively per 4 ounces or fraction; 
China, letters, via San Francisco 10 cents, via Brindisi 23 cents, 
to be prepaid, newspapers 2 cents each; Japan, letters, via 
San Francisco 10 cents, via Brindisi 34 cents, to be prepaid, 
newspapers 2 cents each by the former route, and 8 cents per 
4 ounces by the latter. 
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' FOREIGN NOTES. 


—Mr. W. W. Story’s Jerusalem, a statue on exhibi- 
ttion in London, is described as a marvel of expression, in its 
“bitterness, its grief, its despair, its proud loneliness of sorrow. 

—Fourteen Australian authors have put their names 
-and their work, prose and poetry, together into a volume, to 

show what they can do by way of protest against the want 
“of patronage which they meet with at home, but they fail 
: apparently to prove their deserts greater than their success. 


—The Society of Hebrew Literature has issued to 
‘subscribers and the public three volumes: a Miscellany of 
. Hebrew Literature, consisting of nine interesting and popular 
_-@ssays; a volume containing The Commentary of Ibn Ezra 
on Isaiah, edited with notes, etc., by Dr. Friedliinder; and a 
‘third volume giving the English version of Isaiah amended 
according to Ibn Ezra’s Commentary. 

—The London Athenwum cordially praises Mrs. 
Woolson’s Woman in American Society, Mrs. Whitney’s The 
Other Girls, and Miss Alcott’s Work. The same journal rid- 
‘icules what it calls The Triumphal Progress of Miss Emily 
Faithful in this country, as reported by the lady herself in 
‘her own publication, The Victoria Magazine. 


—The settlement of the great strike of the London 
builders by the unconditional concession of their demand 
by the masters, calls out the remark that wages are rapidly 
reaching a point at which hand labor is better remunerated 
‘than brain labor, and that there must be thousands of thor- 
“oughly educated men in London to whom the builders’ wages 
‘(363. 94. a week) would seem a fortune. 


—It is stated that Bishop Wilberforce very seldom 
wrote out his sermons before going into the pulpit, and that 
ven on important occasions he was in the habit of merely 
jotting down a few headings, and that, for instance, the ser- 
mon which he delivered at Leeds, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress, was preached from 
motes written on the back of an envelope. 


—No Tories and no serfage, or equal suffrage the 
Liberal policy, is announced by the Spectator as the cry to be 
used by the Liberals in the next general election. The declara- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone for what is known as the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties, a measure which would 
bring in nearly a million new voters, has been interpreted as 
a political manifesto, intended to foreshadow the future 
‘Liberal policy. . 


—The Spectator expresses the opinion that it is folly 
any longer to doubt the political intelligence, moderation, 
and peacefulness of the British laborer, and asks if there are 
any other laborers in the world who would have conducted a 
fierce struggle with their employers with sq little bloodshed, 
£0 little menace, so little of hard words? In France, Spain, 
-or even Germany, it says, they would have been in arms 
months since. 


—Speaking of the cholera, a leading English au- 
thority says that there is no sign of any rapid spread of it in 
Europe, and that there seems to be little doubt that physical, 
like moral epidemics, wear themselves out to some ex- 
tent; or rather, that the human frame so far accommodates 
itself to the conditions which cause them, that they do not 
produce the virulent effects after long prevalence that they 
produced at first. 


—The Khedive of Egypt, who already had the right 
to transmit his viceroyship to his heir, has become, for most 
practical purposes, independent of his nominal master, the 
Sultan of Turkey, much as Canada is practically independent 
of England. Egypt will use the Ottoman flag and coinage, 
but in raising taxes, making loans, effecting negotiations, and 
keeping up a military and naval force, will act as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, except that she is not allowed to have 
iron-clad vessels without the consent of the Turkish govern- 
ment. 


—The Spectator says that in England, among the 
middle class, spinsterhood and bachelorhood have become 
evils of the very first class. The men marry late, not leading 
strict lives at all in the interim, and the women, who are 
strict, wither up into old maidenhood in scores of thousands. 
A table of statistics of the number of marriages which are 
effected annually in the principal countries of Europe places 
Ireland first, with one marriage for each 90 inhabitants; 
France sixteenth, with one for 122; England twenty-seventh, 
with one in 137; and Tuscany twenty-eighth and last, with 
one in 143—England being next to the last. 


—A native Indian judge of eminence writes in reply 

to the charge that secular education in India has weakened 

. morality, that if by morality he meant the faithful discharge 

of social and domestic duties without reference to any par- 

ticular religious and dogmatic system, the charge is most un- 

founded and unjust, and that there is not a single educated 

. native who does not feel most deeply that India owes an im- 

mense debt of gratitude to the English Government for con- 

ferring on her children the inestimable blessing of education, 

. although one of its effects has been to destroy faith in the 
religion of their forefathers. 


—Mr. Mallett has again stated, in an introduction to 
Palmieri’s The Eruption of Vesuvius in 1872, his theory that 
all the phenomena of elevation of mountain ranges, of vol- 
canic action, and of earthquakes, are explicable as parts of 
one simple machinery, namely, the play of forces resulting 
from the cooling of our globe; first the outer crust contract- 
ing more rapidly than the still liquid interior and so breaking 
up, and then the interior contracting the faster, and the re- 
sulting pressures causing elevations and depressions at the 
earth’s surface, while the interior crushing of rock materials 
produces heat and brings about earthquake phenomena, and 

~ the access of water to this causes volcanic action. 


—The election to fill a vacancy in Parliament for the 
county of East Staffordshire was regarded as likely to show 
how things would go generally between parties in England. 
One of the officers of the great Education League against re- 
ligion in public schools ran as the Liberal candidate. The 
Tory aspirant was a son Of Mr. Allsopp thegreat brewer, and 
he won by 900 votes, in a county which gave 1,000 Liberal 
majority at the last election. The other member for the 
county is a.son of Mr. Bass, the other great brewer of pale 
ale. So the ntfashtubs have it all their own way, not a few 
Liberals refusing to submit to the extreme policy of the 

» League, and many voters caring more for beer than for any- 
thing else. 





The Church. 


HOME. 


One hundred and eight theological seminaries, with 
four hundred and thirty-five professors and three thousand 
three hundred and fifty-one students, are the correct figures 
for this class of our institutions, as given in the recent annual 
report of the Commissioner of Education at Washington. Fif- 
teen of the seminaries and five hundred students belong to 
the Roman Catholics; the rest to the Protestant denomina- 
tions. 


Complaint comes from the mission-field in Syria that 
American travelers, who are passing through that land in 
unprecedented numbers this season, do not observe the Sab- 
bath in their eagerness for sight-seeing, and that the effect of 
this on the native Christians is far from salutary. Clergymen 
even are found among Sunday-traveling parties, one of 
whom is stated to have said in justification of his course that 
“he could meditate as well on horseback as in a dirty Arab 
village.”’ He received the reply, that a Syrian convert, upon 
seeing him, would also meditate. . x 














American missionary societies are almost in exclu- 
sive possession of the opening field in Japan. In Yokohama 
the Reformed, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, and the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Union are established, and now the Metho- 
dists have joined them with one missionary, who has just en- 
tered on his work. Sectarian lines, however, are very wisely 
ignored, and the native Christian church in that city, com- 
prising fifty members, is not troubled with non-essential 
creeds or doctrines. This policy is adopted also in the other 
places which are open to missionaries. The number of 
American workers in Yokohama is nineteen. 





Some modification in the details of the itinerant sys- 
tem of the Methodists, it is asserted, will have to be made 
sooner or later to give it greater efficiency. What the change 
or reform ought to be is suggested by one of their ministers, 
Rev. Dr. Fiske, who is convinced that the three years’ rule 
should be abolished. He maintains that this rule ought not 
to be absolute, but that if, at the end of one year or two years, 
the interests of a church require a change of its minister, 
there should be no obstacle to the change; nor, on the other 
hand, should he be removed at the end of three years when 
such removal would do harm rather than good. In other 
words, he would have rotation in the ministry depend on the 
best interests of each case. 





If the Southern Baptists continue their educational 
movement in the same spirit with which it was inaugurated, 
certain success must be their reward. The Virginia people 
have already done nobly for their Richmond College, and in 
North Carolina bands of canvassers are holding meetings 
throughout the State, and securing subscriptions to the pro- 
posed one hundred thousand dollar endowment fund for 
Wake Forest College. In Georgia, the Baptists have resolved 
to enter on a vigorous campaign in behalf of Mercer Univer- 
sity at Macon. Alumni and aid societies are to be extensively 
formed to bring.the wants of the institution before the peo- 
ple at large. Its Board of Trustees, we observe, have shown 
a noteworthy liberality in deciding to give free tuition to the 
sons of all evangelical ministers in the State. 





Rev. Oscar Clute gives a sketch, in the Liberal Chris- 
tian, of the only Unitarian church in Connecticut. It stands 
in the village of Brooklyn, a venerable house, one hundred 
and two years old, surrounded with maples and elms on a 
knoll in a beautiful green. Here Rev. Samuel J. May labored 
for a time, and here Mrs. Celia Burleigh has for two years 
“proved her call to the work by attaching the congregation 
warmly to her as a faithful friend and minister.”” Like most 
other pastors, Mrs. Burleigh is taking a vacation just now, 
and rather than have the church closed during her absence, 
says Mr. Clute, some of the young ladies there have been led 
to conduct the Sunday service. How they succeed we are 
only allowed to infer from the writer’s closing remark, that 
the congregation prays for the speedy return of their own 
pastor. 





Although the religious newspapers and periodicals 
number some three hundred among us, there seems to be 
room for more. The latest appearance in this line is the 
United Brethren Tribune, which four or five clergymen have 
had the courage to start at Harrisburgh, Pa., in the interests 
of their denomination. They propose to advocate lay repre- 
sentation in the conferences of the United Brethren, and also 
to agitate the question of secret societies, members of which 
are excluded from that Church. They consider that this rule 
works injuriously, and alienates many excellent people from 
sympathy with it. These two points, in the opinion of the 
editors, can only be fully discussed through a journal.—An- 
other enterprise, more of a missionary character, is a news- 
paper adapted to the capacity of the freedmen in South Caro- 
lina, which Rev. B. L. Brisbane, son of a former slaveholder, 
proposes to establish. 





A very cheerful view does the editor of the Chicago 
Christian Advocate take of the alleged decline of Methodism 
in the United States. Nothing is wrong with it, but some- 
thing has happened in the other denominations; they have 
moved up to the level of Methodism and have borrowed its 
thunder, so to speak. They have all become more or less 
Methodized themselves. ‘“ If,’ says the writer, “ the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in these latter days will only extermi- 
nate the Tyngs and Cheneys and all low churchism; if Bap- 
tists will purge themselves of free communionism; if Pres- 
byterians will only return to pure Calvinism, and if all will 
set themselves as of yore to round abuse of Methodists, our 
old and palmiest rate of increase will return to us. The fact 
is, the things in Methodism that gave our Church its great 
favor among conscious weary sinners are no longer peculiar 
to us; in most vital respects the land from end to end is being 
evangelized by Churches which are to all intents and purposes 
Methodist and Wesleyan. We rejoice in this, for our very 
love for the souls of men impels thanksgiving that the pul- 
pits of all the populous Churches are proclaiming the full, free 
salvation which we once preached almost exclusively.” 





That long, fruitful, and happy pastorate of sixty-two 
years at Braintree, Mass., has closed. 


The venerable Dr. 














Storrs died at his home on Monday night of last week, the lith 
instant., crowned with age and the record of a blessed life, 
He was probably, at the time of his death, the oldest settled 
minister in the country among the Congregationalists, having 
been ordained over the First Church at Braintree in igi, 
more than three-score years ago. Long Meadow was hig 
birthplace. In 1807, then twenty years of age, he graduated 
at Williams College, and four years later, after preparing 
himself at Andover, he entered upon his ministry on a salary 
of eight hundred dollars per annum. And, we see it Stated, 
through all the succeeding years which have been marked by 
the growth of the Church and the increase of its revenues in 
that State, Dr. Storrs remained pastor at Braintree without a 
dollar’s advance in his salary, laboring at the same time for 
the increase of the Congregational stipend so far as hig 
brother ministers in general were concerned. ‘ During five 
years of his ministry the deceased was also a secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, assisted in the editing of the Bos. 
ton Recorder and subsequently the Congregationalist, and he 
also contributed to other publications. Of Dr. Storrs’s long 
pastoral labors and experiences running through one or two 
generations, it is impossible to speak except in general terms, 
He was an earnest, genial, clear-minded, kindly affectioned 
guide and friend in temporal as well as spiritual affairs. Hig 
congregation will miss him as an old oak is missed under 
whose boughs and shade children have long loved to gather 
For some time before be passed away, Dr. Storrs was in a 
very feeble condition, and his death was not unexpected, 
With him in the clesing hours were his son, the Rev. Richard 
8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, and other members of his family. 
His last appearance in the pulpit was in the early part of 
July, when he preached his sixty-second anniversary sermon, 
He died aged eighty-six years. 





° 

PERSONAL.—Ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Wil- 
liams College, has been elected provisional Professor of Men- 
taland Moral Philosophy, at Bowdoin College, Maine.—Rey. 
Newman Hall is expected to leave Liverpool this month for 
another visit to the United States.—Rev. Dr. John Todd, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., still lies seriously ill at his home.—One of 
the New York papers states that Mr. Ralph Bowles, son of the 
Baptist minister at Greenbush, N. Y., has been recently con- 
firmed in the Episcopal Church with the full approval of his 
father; that F. C. Jewell, son of the Presbyterian pastor in 
the same place, has done likewise; and finally, that the pastor 
himself has followed his son’s example. The reasonp for 
this change, especially on the part of the Presbyterian minis- 
ter, are not given. —The London Guardian announces the 
death of Rev. John Winter, probably the oldest curate in 
England, at the advanced age of ninety-one years. He was 
settled at Husthwaite-cum-Carlton, near York, for sixty-six 
years, and until 1871 officiated regularly at two services each 
Sunday. A remarkable fact in connection with that charge 
is the continuous rectorship over it of but three incumbents 
in one hundred and seventy years.—Dr. Scudder’s congrega- 
tion in Brooklyn, during his absence, are continuing to hear 
some excellent preaching by Rev. John A. MacFadyen, of 
Manchester, England, who suppHes the pulpit during the 
summer. His sermons have a native earnestness and charac- 
teristic style (not unlike Dr. Taylor's, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle), that bring out large and attentive audiences to the 
Church every Sabbath. ; 


. 








FOREIGN. 


The Jubilee Singers are in Scotland. Their last con- 
cert in London was given in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle before an 
immense audience, and he has invited them to repeat it there 
on their return to England. 





An address signed by members of the Church of Eng- 
land at Victoria has been forwarded to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to sanction the exchange of pulpits with Presby- 
terians in thinly populated districts of that colony. 


The title by which the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, are to be known in future, is “ Assistant Vicar’s 
Choral,” and its members are to be elected by open competi- 
tion. Their engagements are to be terminated at the age of 
sixty, when they will retire upon a pension. This is certainly 
liberal, but then St. Paul’s can probably afford it. 


Dean Stanley is named by the London Telegraph as 
the one who ought to succeed the late Bishop Wilberforce on 
the Episcopal Bench. It claims that no matter what a stir his 
foes may raise about his so-called “ heresy,”’ the nation re- 
gards him as one of the worthiest of living churchmen, the 
most liberal-minded man of the day, a wide and varied scholar, 
a brilliant orator, and a man who would bring to the Episco- 
pacy a new breadth of view, a new fervor on behalf of con- 
ciliation, and absolute fearlessness in the presence of raging 








bigotry. 





About a hundred of the expelled German Jesuits 
have found a refuge in a deserted mansion called Ditton Hall, 
near Widness, England, which a Catholic lady, Mrs. Stapleton 
Bretherton, has placed at their disposal. An “interviewer” 
has been to see them, and finds that they do not despair of re- 
turning to Germany in time and entering the lists again with 
Bismarck and Protestantism ; but they admitted that in this 
“the wish was father to the thought.” Meanwhile they occu- 
py their time in studying and preparing to become mission- 
aries to all parts of the world. Some of them, as already 
stated, have made their appearance here, with the view of 
laboring in our Western country. 


They have a very substantial way of recognizing 
public services in Great Britain which is not often imitated 
here. For instance, the friends of Mr. Miall have recently 
presented him with ten thousand guineas for the signal 
ability and earnest faith with which he has upheld the cause 
of the Non-conformists, both in and out of Parliament; and 
again, a few days ago, Rev. J. C. Gallaway was made the re- 
cipient of a nine hundref pound check, in recognition of his 
faithful and successful Jabors in promoting the building of 
Congregational chapels during the last twenty-five years. 








At the time of the holding of the great Missionary 
Conference at Allahabad, India, it will be remembered that 
the Christian missions in that Empire were charged in high 
and influential quarters in England with having failed to 
accomplish any grand results. But a correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette sends home the report of that Conference 
just published, containing the religious statistics of all India . 
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which must put.at rest all the misgivingsat home. From this 

report it appears that during the ten years between 1861 and 
1871 the number of Christians has more than doubled in Ben- 
gal, while the communicants have increased nearly three- 
fold, In Central India the native church has multiplied by 
almost four hundred per cent. ; in Oude by one hundred and 
seventy-five per cent.; in the northwestern province it has 
nearly doubled; while the total increase for the whole of 

' India is sixty-one per cent. The missionaries have thus 
established, writes the correspondent, in a startling manner, 
that Christianity is a really living faith among the natives of 
¥ndia, and that it is spreading at a rate which was altogether 
unsuspected by the general public. The number of native 
ordained ministers has risen duriag the ten years in question 
from 97 to 226, and the number of communicants for all India 
has more than doubled. 


Have we the religious musquito among us, as he is 
described by the Rev. C. A. Stark, in the London Baptist? In 
his mind, the personification of the buzzing insect is a man 
who has ledged in his head a small idea (generally erroneous) 
on some point of doctrine, experience or practice, which he 
hums over and over, and makes the accompaniment to a 
vicious attack on his fellow-Christians. Is there any profit 
in him, asks Mr. Stark? Can we discover any possible design 
‘in his creation or permission? Dr. Bushnell, the American 
divine, says that gnats, wasps, sand-flies, and all the small 
stinging tribes, were designed to read us a sharp lesson on 
the pestilent, irritating character of sin. Surely here, if any- 
where, do we find the end served by the religious musquito. 

‘He teaches us, by a most painful practical lesson, what a 
plague a diseased, petty worrying of some small fragment of 
truth may become. Each of these pestilent fellows has got 
hold of a piece of truth, sometimes an infinitesimally small 
piece, yet a bit of truth. With this he makes a sting and a 
song, and goes after his fellow-Christians, probing their pa- 
tience, poisoning their hopes, spoiling their peace. The re- 
ligious musquito teaches us to prize the breadth and light of 
the whole truth. He also prepares us for heaven. There 
will be no more buzzing, stinging, pertinacious propagators 
of small doctrine there. There will be rest from theological 
criticism and pious vagaries. 


It is difficult to judge of the precise status of Ritual- 
ism in the English Church from the reports and wranglings 
over it with which the English religious press is constantly 
burdened. But it is safe to say that it is not a weak element, 
though the extreme wing, or “Confessionalists,” are not 
avowedly numerous. The Bishops are continually troubled 
with letters and questions from all quarters as to whether 
this or that practice of some curate is orthodox and Churchly, 
and they must be put to their wits’ ends sometimes to give 
satisfactory answers. The Bishop of Bath and Wells has just 
had his share of the controversy; but he meets it squarely, 
which cannot be said of all his brothers in the Episcopate. He 
comes out with a charge on the general question, in which he 
declares that there is a deliberate conspiracy on foot some- 
where to bring back the Church of England to communion 
with and obedience to Rome. Hosts of practices have been 
introduced all savoring of Romanism, and introduced to 

, familiarize the Anglican worshiper with Roman ways. ‘‘The 
English priests and deacons,” says the Bishop, “are to be 
dressed as like as possible to Remish priests and deacons; 
the church choristers are to be as like as possible to the aco- 
lytes and choristers in a Romish church ; the Lord’s altar is to 
be made and dressed as Hike as possible to the altar of a Rom- 
ish church ; the chants and music are to be as like as possible 
to those in the Church of Rome; the processions, banners, 
crosses, and crucifixes of Romish ceremonials are to be ex- 
actly imitated ; the Roman use of incense and wafer-bread is 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Aug. 12, to Monday, Aug. 18.] 


More lives were lost by the burning of the “‘ Wa- 
wasset,”’ on the Potomac, than was at first supposed. Eighty- 
two bodies have at this writing been recovered, and it is 
supposed that several more remain in and about the wreck. 


In Champaign county, Ill., the farmers have put 
their principles to practice by obtaining a Corporation license 
from the State, and clubbing together to send their corn to 
market. They have already shipped nineteen car-loads of 
corn on their own account, at a saving, as they estimate, of 
some $500. They intend to forward their entire crop in this 
manner. 


After all, Mr. Whalley, M.P., has not come to this 
country with the intention of raising money for the Tich- 
borne claimant. He has come upon a perfectly legitimate 
quest for witnesses, and has already, so ’t is said, found traces 
of persons who may be able to throw light upon this extraor- 
dinary case. Notably, there is a man in Springfield, Illinois, 
who professes to have lived fora long time on terms of per- 
sonal intimecy with the real Sir Roger when he was an officer 
of the Carbineers, and stationed in Treland. 


The Pawnees and Sioux have had a desperate fight 
in Nebraska, but the advantage appears to have been wholly 
with the tribe last named, which, with a greatly superior 
force, came down upon a hunting-party of Pawnees some 
two hundred and forty strong. The Pawnees made a gallant 
resistance, but fled after losing one hundred men. They 
were pursued by the Sioux, and only escaped through the 
exercise of Indian strategy. This is said to have been the 
most considerable fight between redskins which has for many 
years occurred on the plains. 


It is said in Washington that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will recommend to Congress a plan whereby all 
Pilots of steamers shall be made Government officers, re- 
ceiving their instructions and pay as do other officers in the 
Federal service, and being required to act as steamboat in- 
8pectors, customs officers, etc. Each pilot, according to the 
Proposed rules, will be required to see that the vessel which 
he takes out is fit for the service which is required of her ; is 
Provided with such life-saving apparatus as is required by 
law, and is not over-crowded with passengers. The plan 
meets with little favor from steamboat men, and has prob- 
ably but a small chance of adoption. 


Financially, the Vienna. Exposition will, according 
to recent calculations, prove 9 failure, and instead of netting 






































a handsome sum to its projectors and the Imperial Treasury, 
may even leave a balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 
The daily average of visitors has been from 30,000 to 40,008 on 
the half-florin days, and it is only on certain “ favored” Sun- 
days that the number has risen to 70,000. Baron Schwarts 
reckoned upop a hundred thousand daily visitors, and upon 
an income from entrance fees which would amply cover the 
18,000,000 florins which the Exposition has cost. The fates, 
indeed, seem to have been adverse almost throughout the 
summer, and Austria is not the only sufferer. 


On Monday there occurred in the White Mountains 
an accident to a heavily laden stage-coach, the like of which 
we seldom have torecord. The driver lost control of his six 
horses while going down a steep hill, and as the road turned 
a sharp curve at the foot of the slope, the load of passengers 
and trunks proved top-heavy, and toppled over a high bank. 
Four of the passengers were either killed at once or died 
subsequently from their wounds, and nearly all the rest were 
more or less injured. Probably every traveler among our 
mountains has marvelled at the unsafe way in which weight 
is distributed on these old-fashioned coaches. It is difficult 
to construct vehicles in which the center of gravity more 
readily falls outside the base, than is the case with these. . Of 
course no change will be made. The old lofty stage, hung 
fore and aft in leathern slings, is too firmly established to be 
superseded by a comparatively safe and convenient wagon, 
but let us hope that the roads which are traversed by these 
conveyances will at least be kept in good order, with curves 
of ample radius, and grades of reasonable incline. 


It is rare, nowadays, that a genuine highwayman 
can follow his calling fora long term of years, and in the 
case of Manuel Lozada, lately captured and executed in Mex- 
ico, we have, perhaps, one of the last romances of this kind 
which will be acted out on this half of the Américan conti- 
nent. Since 1845, or thereabout, this man has been at the 
head of almost every warlike agitation which has taken place 
in Mexico, and particularly in the Coast States of Jalisco and 
Sinaloa. Indeed, he at one time announced himself as the 
sovereign of Tepic, a canton of Jaliscé, and such was the 
weakness of the Mexican Government, that somehow, in the 
confusion of successive revolutions, he won a commission as 
general of division, a dignity of which he was very proud. A 
man ef boundless ambition, he became a recognized power 
on the Pacific coast, and was deliberately aiming at the estab- 
lishment of a Mexican Empire, with his ignorant and brutal 
self on the throne, when the Government troops captured 
him, and he was summarily shot, refusing to have his eyes 
bandaged, and facing the firing-party with characteristic 
bravado. The Mexican Government is of late showing more 
executive ability than it has displayed for many years, and 
this act of authority will do much to establish confidence in 
the present order of things. 











A report on the Vienna scandal signed by Minister Jay 
and Thomas McElrath will, of course, be pronounced one-sided 
by General Van Buren and his friends, nor is their view of 
the case wholly unfair. The prospect is a dreary one, but we 
do not see how a just conclusion can be reached in this matter 
without a formal investigation before a competent tribunal 
in this country. We shail all be tired enough of the affair 
before we are done with it. As for the report, a summary of 
which has this week been published under authority from 
Washington, it charges Mr. Mayer, and through him General 
Van Buren, with having accepted “loans” from persons de- 
sirous of establishing bars for the sale of ‘‘ American mixed 
drinks” at the Exposition. Mayer, indeed, expressly admits 
that one such loan of $1,000 was received, half of it being re- 
ceived by him, but subsequently returned to the loaner, and 
the other half going to General Van Buren. This money, it 
is said in defense, was applied, or to be applied, to the legiti- 
mate expenditures off the Commission. Concerning the 
propriety of this transaction our readers must judge for 
themselves. It is certain, however, that as a nation we are 
well represented in the matter of bars, a fact which may pos- 
sibly encourage a certain class of immigrants and tourists, 
but which will hardly pay so well in the end as an adequate 
exhibition of other American handicraft would have done, 





Last week we made note of the fire at Portland, 
Oregon, and this week we have to report a like disaster in 
Portland, Maine. This fire occurred on Saturday the 10th 
instant, but details were not at hand in season for publication 
in our last issue. A spark fell among some “ excelsior” bed- 
ding material near the New York steamer “ Dirigo,” and ina 
few seconds the flames were beyond control. Three sea-going 
steamers, an elevator, numerous freight sheds, several 
wharves, and the adjoining warehouses, were burned within 
two or three hours.. The total loss is estimated at $600,000, pf 
which about $173,000 is covered by insurance. Five lives were 
lost, all the persons being drowned in trying to escape frora 
the burning boats. It is now seven years since Portland’s 
great fire which destroyed a large part of her business dis- 
trict, and some of the sufferers from the present fire had 
scarcely recovered from their losses by the previous one. 
Elsewhere, too, there have been heavy losses. The annual 
petroleum fire at Hunter’s Point, near this city, has occurred ; 
loss about $150,000. In Centre street a large warehouse was 
burned; loss, $75,000. At Boston, and at Boston Highlands, 
serious fires took place, while a large planing mill at Chicago ; 
a valuable library at Brunswick, Me.; a steam-pump factory 
at Cincinnati; lumber yards at Minneapolis; a hotel at 
Cobleskill, N. ¥Y.; a machine shop at Warren, R.I., and a 
score or more of lesser fires all over the country go to swell 
the list. 

There is abundant reason to believe that the French 
Legitimists are really copcocting a plan to recognize the 
Comte de Chambord as Henry V. The latest rumor is to the 
effect that the members of the Right in the Assembly have 
actually prepared a draft of a constitution and submitted it 
to the Comte, with the intimation that the Assembly can be 
managed, provided he is willing to reign under limitations. 
Doubtless a coalition between Republicans of all shades and 
the adherents of the Comte de Paris, can outvote the Bourbon 
faction; but the latter hopes to win votes from the fact that, 
of the two, the Comte de Chambord is the stronger candidate, 
and that a monarchy, with him on the throne, will be infin- 
itely preferable to arepublic as it must at present exist. Last 
week we lucklessly transposed the family names of the two 
claimants to the throne. De Chambord is a Bourbon, and de 
Paris is an Orleanist—a correction which we hasten to make 
as the names are likely to be prominent during the next few 








months. The World goes so far as to say that the last diffi-— 


culty, in the way of Bourbon restoration, namely, whether 


the golden lilies or the tricolor shall be borne on the na- 
tional standard, has been adjusted, and that within six weeks: - 


the monarchy will be proclaimed. Prophecies concerning 
French politics are about as dangerous as anything in the 
prophetic line can be,and while a move is evidently to be 
made by the Legitimists, it is not safe to fix a definite time 
for the realization of their plans. 


Without the slightest warning from the Signal Bu- 
reau a four days’ storm, beginning Tuesday night, descended 





last week upon the North Atlanticcoast. This was due tone - 


fault or neglect on the part of the Bureau, which has persist~ 
ently and always notified the public that its predictions were 
merely “ probabilities.” The factis that a “storm-center”’ 


was drifting about somewhere in the interier ef the Middle - 


States, but the Bureau took it for an ordinary, well-behaved 

center, which, in the usual course of events, would have be- 

ceme harmless, or perhaps beneficial by the time it crossed: 
the Alleghanies or reached the coast. But this sterm-center 

did nothing of the kind. It went roaring up through Mary- 

land and Pennsylvania, striding over the Alleghanies without 

a@ moment’s pause, and swooping up the Jersey coast with a 

violence which has hardly ever been equaled during the sum=- 

mer season. The tens of thousands of guests at the watering 

places have been weather-bound, though, as a daily contem-. 
porary puts it, the gale ‘“‘isa welcome boon to many of the 

city guests, to whom a real storm without feot-lights isa mat- 

ter of the greatest interest.” Inland throughout New Jersey 

and Pennsylvania much damage has been done, Philadelphia 

especially suffering from the effects of wind and water. In 

this city we have escaped with comparatively little loss, and 

indeed all along the seaboard Nature hung out cautionary 

signals regardless of the Bureau’s failure to show the red flag, 

and sailors are always quick to take warning from such indi- 

cations. No wrecks of a serious character have, at this writ- 

ing, been reported, but that some vessels have come to grief: 
is of course to be expected. 


A letter from United States Treasurer Spinner ad- 
dressed to H. Osterberg, editor of the German-American 
Economist at Frankfort, Germany, has just been published, 
from which we infer that this journalist has lately addressed 
a letter of suggestion and inquiry to our Treasury authori- 
ties. General Spinner’s reply is of interest, as it states his 
views, and specifies some of the obstacles which stand in the 
way of “‘resumption.”’ His belief is now, as we all remember 
it has been, that Congress should pass an act ordering re- 
sumption of specie payments on a fixed day, say “ three years. 
after the passage of such act.” He thinks that paper currency 
would gradually, under the influence of such a law, appre- 
ciate in value as compared with coin, until, when the pre- 
scribed date for resumption arrived, it would be at par. 
Some of our contemporaries have utterly misrepresented the 
General as saying that the appreciation would follow imme- 
diately upon the passage of the law. Here isa list of the op- 
ponents of resumption as they are classified by the Treasury. 
It will be well for prospective Congressmen, and members of 
farmer’s Granges, and free-traders, and protectionists, to 
look over this list with some care. 


“Then come the real opponents of the measure per se. 
Chief among these is the debtor class, which, in this country, 
is raey in the majority. The persons constituting this 
majo desire to pay their debts with cheap money. Next 
come the manufacturers. These have learned that the sus- 

nsion increases their protection , the importation of 

oreign fabrics by the amount that the paper mae is depre- 

ciated below that in which import duties are coHecfed. Then 
come the national banks which, by suspension, are relieved 
from the, to them, most irksome duty—the redemption of 
their circulating notes in coin. There are many other inter- 
ests that naturally combine with those named, all acting in 
the firm belief that the suspension of specie payments is 
beneficial to them. Our Government being strictly repre- 
sentative, of course, a large majority of the members of Con- 
gress are elected to represent, and to carry out these views 
of their constituencies. Thus resumption has been, and I 
think will continue to be, Ty off till the time you speak of 
‘“*when the balance of trade shall be in our favor.” When 
that time arrives a will be easy; in truth, it will 
from that cause come of its own accord.” 

It is no more than fair to add that the Treasurer seems 
utterly to ignore poor Artemus Ward’s plan for resumption, 
namely, “to issue no new notes, and let the old ones wear 
out.” 


Our English files this week throw some light upon 
the Cabinet changes, which took place a week ago. It ap- 
pears that the disaffection which has of late been threatening 
the Liberal party has culminated in a revolt which rendered 
some change necessary, though what good is to come from 








the changes actually made, is not evident to cis-atlantic ob- ; 


servers. Mr. Gladstone has been overworked, and has, as a 
natural result, failed to satisfy his friends, while, at the same 
time, he has given his enemies sufficient grounds for criticism. 
It is only a few days since that Lord Lyttelton, a prominent 
Liberal peer, in speaking on recent action of the Lords on 
the Endowed Schools’ Commission, said that he could not ex- 
pect a more favorable decision, as he had nobody to back him 
except a Government smitten with paralysis. At the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, which came off a few days since, it fell <0 the 
lot of the Lord Chancellor (Selborne) to speak in the absence 
of Mr. Gladstone. He naturally proceeded to recount the 
late successes of the Ministry. These were that the Sultan of 
Zanzibar had been forced to sign a treaty; that right of 
audience had been secured at the Court of China; and that 
the Shah had received a magnificent welcome. It was easy 
for a speaker to magnify these triumphs, but when analyzed 
by a hostile journalist they assume a different aspect. Hear 
the Saturday Review. ‘* These were the noble achievements 
for which the country has to thank the Gladstone Ministry. 
We have actually made a petty barbarian tyrant afraid of us 
as he happened to have a port open to our iron-clads ; we have 
won the right of addressing the monarch of a decaying 
Asiatic State, without his putting us to open shame; and we 
have shouted and poured out money as if it had been water 
in honor of a much pettier Asiatic Prince, to style whose 
kingdom decaying would be to run the risk of seeming to 
offer him ridiculous flattery. . . . That the Chancellor 
should describe these tiny feats as the worthy achievements 
of a great Ministry, is surprising, and drives us back upon 
our confidence in his simple honesty to avoid the impréssion 
that he was yielding to the temptation of having a bit of fun, 
and gently sneering at the body to which he belonged.”’ Since 
this bit of irony was printed, the Cabinet crisis to which we 
referred last week has taken place, and it does not look as 
though Mr. Gladstone’s work were destined te be much easier 
in consequence, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


BRAIN EXHAUSTION. 


R. RADCLIFFE’S third lecture in the recent 
Croonian series is an able and thorough discus- 
sion of the subject of ‘‘ brain exhaustion.” It has been 
fully reported by the English medical journals, but 
we are indebted to the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
for an abstract of it, from which we make the follow- 
ing selections. After describing the leading symptoms, 
such as loss of memory, depression of spirits, increased 
or diminished sleepiness, unusual irritability, epilepti- 
form condition of the nerves, and sometimes transitory 
coma, Dr. Radcliffe proceeds to consider its prevention 
and cure. With reference to diet, he disagrees with 
those who believe that meat is food, par excellence, and 
that little other nutriment should be taken. He thinks 
a properly mixed diet better in the generality of cases; 
and that the present practice of urging persons at all 
weakly, especially children, to eat as much meat as 
they can, may have not a little to do in developing 
many nervous disorders, and in deranging the health 
in other ways—perhaps in causing liver and kidney 
and other glandular disease by over-tuxing the elim- 
inating powers of these organs. 

The question of exercise is equally important. Too 
much walking may be one cause of a break-down in 
health. It often seems as if the amount of vital power 
at the disposal of the individual does not allow of 
much head-work and leg-work together, though quite 
sufficient to allow of a fair amount of either singly. 
Under these circumstances, if the head-work must be 
done, it is expedient to avoid walking exercise rather 
than to seek opportunities for taking it, and often to 
settle down in an easy-chair and take a nap rather 
than to walk at all. <A person suffering from cerebral 
exhaustion often finds that he can stand or walk only 
for a short time, and that, if he persists, he soon be- 
comes faint and breathless, and unable to talk. In 
such a case, walking exercise, however moderately in- 
dulged in, is often followed by inability to keep the 
thoughts to the point, or by distressing drowsiness or 
actual sleep, the walking having brought on head- 
symptoms which were not previously present. Dr. 
Radcliffe is convinced that, in many cases, persistence 
in walking and standing has had much to do, not only 
with bringing on and keeping up a state of cerebral 
exhaustion, but with pushing matters to the crisis of 
hemiplegia. 

Again, in regard to head-work, rest may be too 
much insisted upon in cases of cerebral exhaustion. 
What is wanted, generally, even at the beginning, is, 
not that the work should be given up altogether, even 
for a short time, but that it should be moderated in 
amount or changed. It is a grave mistake to let the 
mind lie fallow, even for a short time, not only in the 
particular case under consideration, but in all cases 
where head-symptoms have to be dealt with—in epi- 
lepsy, for example, no less than in cerebral exhaus- 
tion. Of course, this notion may be carried too far. 
Undoubtedly harm may be done by pressing the 
necessity for work too strongly; but practically this 
danger will prove to be smalJl in comparison with that 
of letting the mind lie fallow. 

With regard to sleep, the recumbent position has ob- 
viously very much to do with it. Undoubtedly sleep 
may occur in the sitting posture, and even while stand- 
ing; but these cases are exceptional. It is certain, 
also, that sleep in bed is generally sounder with a low 
pillow than a high one. If, therefore, there be a state 
of wakefulness at night, the head snould be kept low; 
if, on the contrary, there is undue sleepiness, the head 
should be kept high. The degree of sleep, and its 
amount, may be regulated by simply taking care that 
the head is in the right position. If prolonged recum- 
bency is a necessary part of the treatmer.*, the ten- 
deney to sleep too much during the day and too little 
at night may be thus corrected. As arule, sleep may 
be conciliated and regulated in this way without the 
assistance of narcotics. 


SEEING SOUNDS. 


HE Popular Science Monthly copies from a 
German Medical Journal a statement to the 

effect that two brothers, named Nussbaumer, receive 
visual impressions from sounds. When a certain note 
is struck upon the piano, the brothers at once have a 
sensation of a certain corresponding color, which is 
not, however, identical for both. Thus the note which 
produces in the one the impression of dark Prussian 
blue, produces in the other that of dark yellow. They 
do not, however, perceive all colors in connection with 
sound. One has sensations of yellow, brown and 
violet, most frequently ; while blue, yellow and brown 
are most frequent with the other. One of them never 
has the sensations of red, green, black «y white, 
awakened by musical notes, although on on< sped by 












he says that, suddenly hearing the noise occs«"pned by 
the filing of a saw, he experienced the s.. 
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Brith], of Vienna, after thorough investig:.344, is sat- 
isfied that they are so), they seem to furn! 43, strong 
confirmation of the generally accepted Q™§} latory 
theory of sound and iight. The sensations A @olor are 
not usually produced by the vibrations o¥ nd, be- 
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visual apparatus adapted to move in time with these 
vibrations, we can readily explain these effects. The 
colors seen seem generally to be situated about the 
middle of the spectrum. It would be interesting to 
know whether the effective sounds are found near the 
middle of the scale. 


MEASURING THE CHEST. 


HE following simple rules for measuring the 
chest are given by Dr. Friéhlich, of Dresden, in 
order to secure uniformity of proceeding, whether for 
recruits, for statistical purposes, or for personal ex- 
amination. The person to be examinéd should stand 
in an unconstrained position, breathing with his mouth 


shut, and should raise both arms, stretching them out’ 


horizontally. A tape not broader than 1c. m. (about 
two-fifths of an inch) should be placed around the 
chest directly under the inferior angles of the scapulz 
behind and the nipple in front, and should then be 
read off, first after the deepest inspiration, and then 
after the deepest expiration, and both data recorded. 
The author then sums up the results which he has ob- 
tained by this method of observation, of which some 
of the more important are as follows: The average 
circumference of the chest measured in 725 healthy 
men, twenty years of age, was, after deepest inspira- 
tion, 89 c. m. (about 35 inches), and after deepest ex- 
piration, 82 c. m. (about 32 1-4 inches), the average play 
of the chest being thus 7 c. m. A circumference of 
only 75 c. m. (291-2 inches) indicates what the author 
calls an unripe chest, and should exclude the person 
from military service. A circumference of 750-759 
m. m. should, under exceptional circumstances, be 
considered sufficient for military service, but when it 
reaches 760 m. m. (30 inches), if the person is otherwise 
healthy, then it ought to suffice. 
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SEND FOR YOUR OLEOGRAPH. 


E call attention to the fact that we have 
now in New York a sufficient number of 
Oleographs to send them to everybody who is to have 
one. We are notifying our subscribers individually as 
fast as it can possibly be done, that we are ready to de- 
liver this premium, and only wait to learn if they wish 
any change made in the style of mounting, or in the 
manner of delivery, in order that they may get it in the 
most satisfactory shape, and in the most convenient 
manner. Werefer them to the tabulated statement 
in the next column, ‘‘ THE PICTURE PREMIUMS, mount- 
ing and delivery,’ to see exactly to what the money 
already paid entitles them, and to see what changes 
may be made. 

Now if those who are waiting for their Oleograph 
will please look at the table in the next column, and see 
if the money they have sent will cover what they want, 
and will then notify us, we will deliver their Oleographs 
immediately upon the receipt of their notification— 
making whatever changes they desire, and send the 
money for, or without making any change in case 
they are satisfied with what is already due them, in 
which latter case no more money need be sent. 








“GIVE FULL NAME AND ADDRESS!” 


T would hardly seem necessary to give the 
above caution, for it is so obvious that if a man 
wants an answer to his letter, he must give his address. 
But it will be noticed that, in order to guard against 
the possibility of so stupid an omission, we make this 
admonition occupy a prominent position in every 
paper and on every circular. And yet, so true is the 
old saying, that you may lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink, we get numbers of letters 
every day, some without address, some without signa- 
ture, and some even without either. The consequence 
is, of course, that the writers of those letters get no 
answers; and the consequence of that is, that (if the 
writer has sent money, or a request to have his paper 
sent to a new address, or his picture sent him, or any 
of the countless messages which it takes many clerks 
to attend to) he straightway sets us down as being ‘“‘no 
better than we should be;” and, like enough, sends us 
a letter he intends we shall not forget, to which he in- 
dignantly signs his name. And then the matter gets 
attended to. This little farce has been acted so many 
times, that we have determined to lay the matter be- 
fore our readers, in the hope that it may reach some 
of those whose useless letters we receive every day. 








THERE IS MONEY 


O be made, even in these dull times, by taking 

an Agency for the sale of our Subscription Books. 

Few realize how profitable to the agent the business is. 

$412.80 is what one agent actually earned in four weeks, 

and $900.00 in eight weeks was made by a woman. Any 

active, intelligent person, man or woman, will find in 

book canvassing a business in which the profits are sure 

to be in proportion to the tact, activity and fidelity of 

the canvasser. 

We refer those seeking employment to our advertise- 

mept on another page of this number of the paper, 
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WE WILL SEND FREE ; 
O any subscriber of the Christian Union, a 
specimen number of PLyMouTH PuLrit, a weekly 
pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing, in 
clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLInwoop’s ver- 
batim phonographic reports of the Rev. Hunry WARD 
BEECHER’S sermons in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection "’). 

The CuristrAN Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will’ Be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, ef course, the regular Picture-Premiums. 


PAY NO MONEY 


O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 
subseription to the Christian Union until he or 
she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 
by the Publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 
Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 
lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 
to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss. 
if loss there be. 

















TERMS. 

One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 76 
Extra Remittances for: 

I IS 55s :0sac0nisces.cee ve mabebedbeatns «10: 
NE FIONN 6 5 icc nnccpavecatinsnsstentspecagdsenckons 25 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber)............-+++++ -40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below).......... .26- 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 00: 








THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, wnmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 


2. $3.10 entitigg the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, ounted, free by mail. 


8. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. [~ Or, the chremos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,’’ mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 


4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. ~~" Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake” 
and “Fast Asleep,”’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 


5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on @ 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 


6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on @ 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 


t# Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 2% cents, applies ONLY to points reached. 
DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the following Express 
pace serena viz: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 

e, L a & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
men Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. . 











BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street and number 
if requisite; town, county, and State invariably. Say also: 
whether it is a Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre-- 
gularity and loss of papers. if it does, the fault will be your 
own, 





MountTED CHROMOS.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For particulars see “THe PIcTURn: 
PREMIUMS, Mounting and Delivery,” above. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers’ 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card? 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper; the~ 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward! 





the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 





